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LITTLE GIRL’S DRESS: 


BACK AND FRONT. CADOGAN NET. 





CHILD'S HAT. 
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SPRING WALKING-DRESS—FRONT. 
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SPRING WALKING-DRESS—BACK. 


















































SPRING HAT. 
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Rest for the Weary, Rest. 





As published by SEP; WINNER & SON, 1003 Spring Garden St., Phila. 





Words by M. THORNTON. Music by W. T. WRIGHTON. 
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REST FOR THE WEARY, REST. 
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THE APRIL FOOL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘oH! 


Everypopy has heard of Madame d’Outre- 
mont’s Institute for Young Ladies. In good, 
old-fashioned times, it would have been called a 
boarding-school for girls; but we are a long way 
past such simple language now. No debutante 
can be brought out, in this enlightened age, who 
has not graduated in an Academy, or Institute, 
or other high-sounding establishment. And of 
such establishments, Madame D’Outremont’s was 
confessedly one of the most fashionable: in fact, 
it was known, north and south, east and west, 
as the very pink of perfection, in its way. 

Every season, Madame had three or four eve- 
ning receptions, at which her older pupils ap- 
peared, in order that they might learn, betimes, 
how,to enter a room, how to curtsey, how to talk 
to gentlemen, and how to flirt a fan. At these 
receptions, there was music, sometimes charades, 
generally dancing. The male guests consisted, 
almost entirely, of relatives of the hostess, or 
those of the pupils. A few middle-aged beaux, 
in addition, were allowed to appear; these were 
in the habit of flirting with Madame, and were 
considered, therefore, ‘ entirely safe.’’ 

It was the last reception of the winter term, 
and the most brilliant. Easter was close at 
hand, when the school would break up for a 
holiday; and Easter fell, this year, very early— 
in fact, in the last week in March. Many of the 
girls were to leave permanently, and on their 
account the festivities had been made very gay. 
The dancing had been kept up to a very late 
hour, and the whole affair had been proved a 
great success. 

In one of the sleeping-rooms, late that. night, 
four girls were assembled; and as they were 
too excited to sleop, they naturally fell to dis- 
cussing the reception. 

“Did you notice,” said one, “how that old 
bean, Bentley, hung about Kitty Stevens? He 
is Madame’s prime favorite, and his defection 


COUSIN CHARLBY,’ 





ETC., ETO. 


made her furious: she looked as if she could have 
eaten him, and Kitty, too, for that matter.” 

‘What an absurd fossil it is!’ laughed an- 
other. ‘I do believe he wears stays. He 
dyes his hair and whiskers, for certain; has 
false teeth, and uses plumpers. .He’s fifty, if 
he’s a day.” 

‘* Well, it shows good taste, at any rate,’’ said 
a third. ‘We must all admit that Kitty’s the 
beauty of the school. Dear me,, most of us 
would have no chance if it wasn’t that she’s quite 
out of the market; for she’s to marry her. second 
cousin soon after she graduates, They’ve been 
engaged for two years or more,” 

«‘ Yet I believe old Bentley,’’ said another, 
‘thinks he has made an impression on her, Did 
you notice his,self-complacent air, when, she al- 
lowed him to take her out tosupper? He plainly 
thought she was struck with his appearance and 
manner, when. the fact was, I suspect, that, as her 
cousin was absent, she preferred him just because 
he was old. She isn’t a bit of a flirt, as some of 
us are, girls; and she didn’t want people to talk. 
Still, as she is so good-hearted, she couldn’t help 
making herself agreeable; and the old goose 
fancied, if his simpering didn’t belie him, that 
she was in love with him,”’ 

‘““Oh! he could not be such a dunce,’ an- 
swered the one who had first spoken. ‘‘ Fancy 
a man of his age, thinking a girl of nineteen, and 
such a one, in love with him !’’ 

‘‘But Madame makes such a fuss with him. 

nd of all fools, an old fool’s the worst. Really, 
he’s as vain as a peacock.’’ 

“<“T tell you what, girls ; let’s have some fun 
out of him, A bright idea has just struck me.”’ 

‘‘What is it? What is it.?’’ cried the other 
voices, in chorus, 

‘We'll send him a note, pretending to come 
from Kitty, appointing a rendezvous early in the 
morning. I’ll write it. I saw the old villain 
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squeezing her hand. She blushed furiously, and 
jerked it away. I'll make her apologize for that, 
and that will quite take himin. Trust me for 
knowing how to gull this old puffer pigéon.”’ 
The other fe ce their hands, and en- 
tered heh, for the speaker, 


ot; 
Florry Yohebta. Nn tp thie m ine 
‘was vy ot y and 





chievols iff ‘the! fs 
of her success, therefore, the others had ‘little 
doubt. The unauthorized use of Kitty’s name, 
which, if they had been older, each and all would 
have instantly condemned, did not trouble them 
in the least. Were they not school-girls? Was 
not vacation about to begin? . Wasn't’the whole 
thing ‘‘ great fun,” as they phrased it to each 
other? They were neither better, nor worse, 
than other healthy, merry girls overflowing with 
animal spirits. We must not condemn them too 
severely. 

The next day Florry proatieda the letter she 
had written, and read it, in secret conclave, to 
her three fellow-conspiritors. It ran as follows: 
‘Dear Mr. Bentley,—I am afraid I was rude to 
you last evening, when I jerked away my hand. 
But so many people were looking on, that I was 
frightened.’ You will forgive me, won’t you, 
now that I tell you this? Iam going away day 
after to-morrow, and perhaps I shall not see you 
again ; but I should like to hear, from your own 
lips, that you are not angry with me. I want, 
too, that you should finish that charming con- 
versation you began, and which the dancing in- 
terrupted. Ido'so love to’ hear intelligent per- 
eons talk. I sometimes take a walk, béfore 
breakfast. I start about six o'elock, 80 as to get 
back by seven, and go in, with the rest, to 
prayers. If you were to pass the ddor exactly 
at six, to-morrow ‘morning, perhaps we might 
accidentally meet. I hope there is:no harm in 
this, is there? Could you go by this afternoon, 
about five, wearing a spray of lilies-of-the-valley 
in your coat, so'as to let me know you have re- 
ceived this note? ‘It would not do for you to 
write back: the letter might be intercepted. 
Madame is such an old ogre, always on the look- 
out. I will be peeping from the window. Do 
come. Yours, ever, Krrry.” 

‘‘Isn’t it rather strong?” said one of the fair 
hearers. ‘Don’t you think he'll see that it’, 
tap?” Mt, 

‘Not a bit of it,’ answered Florry, 
bolt the bait, as brother Fred ‘says, 
rel. 


“* He'll 
Hike @ picke- 
Watch at five, and see if he doésn’t.” 

The note was despatched, and the four girls, 


Lestion, The wéxt 


into bur confidence, except 


the ancient beau went by, stunningly got up in 
a black frock-coat, with lavender-colored trou- 
sers, patent leather boots, a hat evidently bought 
that very day, lavender gloves, and a bunch of 
lilies-of-the-valley in his button: hole. 

‘‘ Now we haye him !’’ ¢ried Florry, in exulta- 

bingy take all the girls 
ty, and the girls 
who sleep in the same room with her. We'll all 
be up, and dressed, and at the windows; and 
when the old goose comes along, we'll all pop out 
ourkeads; and then—then,”’ bursting into laugh- 
ter, ‘‘T'll call to him, and say what a fine morn- 
ing itis for the first of April.” 

Now, up to this moment, none of her three 
auditors had remembered that the morrow would 
be All-Fools Day ; and when Florry thus cappe:l 
the joke, as it were, they burst ‘into laughter as 
madly as herself. 

The ‘plot was carried out, as Florry had pro- 
posed. More than twenty new confederates were 
let into the secret; and such is the sense of 
honor among school-girls, that no one betrayed 
it.’ But all were ready, at six o'clock the next 
morning, to participate in the denouement. There 
was comparatively little sleeping that night. 
What with the expectation of the ‘great fun,” 
what with scheming how to circumvent the tea- 
chers, most of the fair conspirators lay awake, or 
only slunibered fitfully. Florry was the first up. 
Noiselessly she marshaled her forces. Fortune, 
too, favored her, for the windows looking on the 
street belonged to the drawing-room and the 
school-rooms, which at that time were unoc- 
cupied. 

The morning broke, clear and balmy. March 
was literally acting in the spirit of the old say- 
ing: it had come in like a lion, it was going out 
like alamb. Three rows of windows, in as many 
different stories of the house, were crowded with 
mischievous girls, who could hardly keep down 
their laughter till the proper moment. ‘Hidden 
behind the curtains, they waited the signal, 
which, on the first floor, was to be given by 
Florry, and on the second and third floors, by 
one of her lieutenants: these three alone being 
allowed, meantime, to peep out occasionally and 
reconnoitre. Just as the town-clock struck six, 
and before its last note boomed on the air, the 
hero of the occasion was seen turning the cor- 
her, and approaching the house. He was at- 
tired in the same jaunty manne: as the evening 
before, and in his hand he carried an enormous 
bouquet. 





at five o'clock, hidden behind the green jalouses 
of the parlor, watched for their prey. They did} 
not have to wait long. Precisely at the hour,? disappointed that Kitty was not there. But 


He glanced anxiously at the front door, as he 
came up, and stopped a moment, as if a little 
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Florry did not keep him long in suspense. Half 
choked with laughter, she gave the signal. In- 
stantly the curtains were drawn back, the 


sashes were raised, and a crowd of merry faces } 


was thrust from the windows.. The poor vic- 
tim, glancing up in dismay, and hearing the 
mocking laughter, half recoiled ;. fora dim con- 
eeption that he had been made sport of began 
to dawn on him. In a pause between the peals 
of laughter, Florry, leaning out of the drawing- 
room window, kissed her hand, ironically, to 
him, and cried, in her clear, ringing voice, 

‘Good morning, Mr. Bentley. How early 
youare, But it’s fine, weather, isn’t it, for a 
lover’s meeting, this first of April?’ 

And then fresh peals of laughter, led off by. 
Florry herself, rent the air. The victim started 
back; this time so suddenly, that his hat, that 
immaculate hat, tumbled off, and rolled into the 
gutter; the bouquet fell from his hands; he 
looked to the right and left for escape; and 
finally bolted down the area-sieps, where he 
knocked over the scullery-maid, who was coming 
up to look for the milkman, and they both rolled 
to the foot of the flight together. 





Of course, Florry and the three other leading 
conspirators were expelled from the Institute; 
but they were not concerned at this, as they had 
finished their education. Madame only did it, 
im faet, to keep upyappearances; for no one was 
angrier than herself at the defection of her ad- 
mirer. ,‘' To think,” she said, confidentially, to 
her chief assistant and partner, ‘‘that the old 
fool should dare to make love, before my very 
eyes, to one of my scholars.’’ 

Kitty was very indignant when she found 
what use had been made of her name, and was 
far more difficult to appease than Madame. We 
doubt if she has ever forgiven Florry. The 
proof of it is, thet she did not invite that mis- 
chief-maker to her wedding, though she did ask 
most of her other older school-mates, and eyen 
povr Mr. Bentley. 

As for that unfortunate Adonis, he is no 
longer seen at Madame D’Outremont’s recep- 
tions, for she has erased him from her list. 
Worse than all, the story of the note, and its 
consequences, somehow reached his Club, and 
he has been chaffed there, ever since, as TuxE 
Aprit Foot. 





THE ENGLISH GARDEN AT MUNIOH, 


BY CHARLES J. 


A SYLVAN chase; a forest; erst a garden, 
Grown wild with sun and wind. 

You look to meet Orlando, as in Arden, 
Or dear, sweet Rosalind | 


Or in remoter haunts, *mid fern and briar, 
In voiceless depths of wood, 

The red-deer tall, or Little John, or friar, 
Or eke bold Robin Hood! 


And yet, hard by, lo! tow'r ahd steeple looming 
The chestnut groves above, 

And side by side with tangled thickets, blooming 
All homely things you love! 
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The hawthorn sweet; the fragrant lilac bowers, 
That myriad buds unfold; 

The bright laburnum, with its rain of flowers, 
All wet with dripping gold! 


And hark! the sound, o'er distant waters shining, 
Of hidden falls away. 

And happy lovers on the sward reclining, 
And children at their play ! 


The luke is fall of boats; and flutt’ring after, 
Gay pennons kiss the air ; 

And dip of oar, and shout, and song, and laughter, 
Make dream-land ev'ry where ! 





OVER THE SEA. 


BY JULIA 


Dark clouds o’er the heavens are sweeping, 
The wind murmurs wild and low, 

And it wails out the words that my lover 
Spake to me long, long ago: 

“We part but to meet, my darling!” 
Ah! when will the meeting be? 

The days grow to years so slowly, 
Now my lover is over the sea. 


The white-crested waves ar» plashing 
Their tirelvss song at my feet, 

They have sung it so long and go falsely, 
That I heed not the music sweet ; 
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‘Tis the old refrain they are chanting : 
‘Some day we will bring him to thee!” 

But their notes have all grown discordant, 
Now my lover is over the sea. 


The ulls around are flying, 
“Thetr tale is the same to-day : 

“We have seen thy lover, oh, maiden, 
In the land that fs fur away.” 

Fly swiftly, fly swiftly, oh, sea-gulls, 
And carry this message from me, 

“Oh, love, oh, love, I am lonely, 
Cone back to me over the sea.” 





IN THE RED DAYS. 


BY PRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 


CONCLUDED FROM PaGE 197. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A warnow valley, overshadowed by the Vozges 
mountains ; so narrow, that at either end it was 
little more than a defile cradled between the 
hills, widening toward the middle sufficiently to 
set a fair-sized towntherein. This was Leitijsch, 
one of the places in the possession of the French 
army. 

Inthe centre of the village, rose a long, wooden 
building, employed as a hospital; just beyond, 
down the turn of the street, another -wooden 
building, much smaller, guarded, too, by sol- 
diers. This was the prison. The night had 
fallen ; the very night that the returned soldier 
was telling his story in the auberge, on the Stras- 
bourg road. Ina small room, upon the ground 
floor of this improvised jail, sat a young man, 
dressed in the uniform of a French officer. He 
was seated at a square deal-table, busily writing 


by the light of a single tallow-candle. 

A man, who had not passed six-and-twenty ; 
so handsome, that women would have made a 
hero of him just for the sake of his face; while 
the epaulettes he wore showed that his talents 
and courage had already won him an enviable 


position. This was Gaston St. Foix, doomed on 
the morrow to a traitor’s death. Oircumstances 
had combined to afford him a reprieve of several 
days beyond the date originally fixed for his 
execution, so that he was still living on the even- 
ing when the woman who loved him was stricken 
down by the terrible tidings of which Jean La- 
guet had been the bearer. Even in the black- 
ness of the charge brought against him, friends 
remained to the young Golonel, who had been 
such a favorite with the highest grade of his 
superiors. At the very time of Jean Laguet’s 
departure, when the rumor was current that the 
court had dissolved after pronouncing sentence, 
® reprieve and second inquiry had been de# 
manded, and granted. It was hoped that new 
evidence might be produced—a different coloring 
thrown upon the whole matter. It had been 
known that General Hoche himself was the per- 
sonal friend of the accused, and had at first 
treated the charge with indignant unbelief. 
Days had come and gone, the court-martial 








had ended at last, but there had been no possi- 
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bility of shaking the proofs. Gaston St. Foix 
was to be shot on the morrow, as a traitor. He 
had, some ‘weeks before, been intrusted with a 
command of considerable importance, and had 
failed. The accusation was, that he had meant 
to yield the post to the enemy; evidence of a 
treasonable correspondence had been found. 
His defence was a denial of the letters, as for- 
geries, but it had fallen through. He sat there, 
writing the last letter his hand would ever pen ; 
it was to Clemence. Months had elapsed since 
any communication from her had reached him. 
He knew, through report, that her father had 
been arrested; after that, he had passed all the 
weary months without news, bearing the hor- 
rible burthen of anxiety in addition to his other 
cares; as helpless, in every way, to aid those so 
dear to him, as if they had been the inhabitants 
of another world. 

He could indulge a hope that the wish of a 
dying man might be carried out ; that some time 
the letter he was inditing would reach the per- 
son for whom it was intended. He meant to 
leave it to the charge of the General himself. 

He was roused suddenly by a noise outside 
the room where he was confined: the ground- 
ing of a musket, voices in short, quick speech ; 
then the door opened, and an officer entered. 

St. Foix glanced up as the visitor approached 
the table, He did not rise. He looked with a 
cold disdain into the face of the intruder, and said, 

‘‘To what do I owe the honor of a visit from 
Captain Bochet !”’ 

‘*To my desire to show myself your friend,” 
was the reply. 

‘‘ The show of friendship comes a little late,” 
St. Foix said, bowing, though with a tinge of 
irony perceptible through the courtesy of his 
voice and manner. ‘‘ Permit me to thank you 
all the same.”’ 

Bochet appeared unconscious of any satirical 
intent upon the part of the prisoner. He seated 
himself at the opposite side of the table, his 
keen eyes glancing toward the unfinished let- 
ter, which St. Foix quietly placed beneath some 
other papers. 

“I know to whom you were writing,” he 
said. 
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“That may he,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ though I 
cannot suppose that any affair of mine could be 
of the least interest to Captain Bochet.”’ 

“That letter is for Mademoiselle de L’Es- 
triere.”’ 

“ It is; though I do not care to hear her name 
from your lips.’’ 

“ And yet it is for her sake that I am here, 
Gaston St. Foix,” continued Bochet, rapidly. 
«J want also to tell you something which con- 
cerns myself. Will you listen ?”’ 

Gaston had made a hasty movement when the 
other began to speak. His face grew pale, and 
a hot fire flashed in his eyes; but he controlled 
himself, and after an instant’s hesitation, said, 
quietly ’ " 

“T am listening.’’ 

“Last winter,’’ continued Bochet, “I was 
Commandant of the district where she lived———”’ 

“I know you were. Was it you who had her 
old father arrested ?”’ 

“No. I would have saved him if I could. 


I would have aided Clemence de L’Estriere by 
every means in my power, but she fled without 
my seeing her; joined her father; went with 
him to Paris.”’ 

St. Foix put his hand before his face, to hide 
the sudden gleam of joy which irradiated it, 


but remained silent. 

‘“‘ My duties detained me for weeks in Bur- 
gundy. I succeeded, at length, in getting ex- 
changed to this army. When I reached Paris, 
the old man was dead; he had died in prison, 
and his daughter had escaped to England. You 
knew that.” 

He had not knownit. He could have em- 
braced this man, whom he recognized: as his 
deadly foe, that he had given tidings which took 
80 much fror: the bitterness of death. 

“Well?” Le asked, calmly, lifting his head 

again. 
‘You have believed me your enemy ; at least, 
I am not without heart. Shall I tell you why I 
hated you? Because I loved Clemence de 
L'Estriere, and I knew that she loved you. 
Yes, I have hated you; I did not try to hide it. 
For all that—I am a strange compound, per- 
haps—I cannot let the man she loves die without 
an effort in his behalf.’ 

He spoke with passionate energy—face and 
voice wild with a strange emotion. St. Foix sat 
watching him with a chill composure, which 
formed a singular contrast to his excitement ; 
and when he paused, said, in the same courteously 
ironical tone in which had before spoken, 

“Excuse me if I say—no matter how kind 
your intentions may be—pray, accept my best 


thanks therefor. I do not exactly see how they 
could be carried out when they assume that 
form.” 

** You sneer at me, Gaston St. Foix. You do 
not believe me. Listen, then. Iam herc to save 
you. You can escape this night; escape withcut 
implicating any human being.” 

If the man addressed had been a figure carved 
out of stone, he could not have sat more un- 
moved, apparently. Bochet, regarding him with 
those eager, fiery eyes of his, could not see 
him stir even a hair’s-breadth; sud he could 
not even yet believe, could not recit, the evi- 
dence of his own ears, or trust .o the sincerity 
of the speaker. There could be no other way of 
accounting for this strange reception of such 
| tidings ; this was the thought in Bochet’s mind— 
a very natural one, too. 

“You think I am either crazy, or mocking 
you, St. Croix,” he said; ‘* but it is true; you 
can escape this night. Do you hear? I will 
show you. Are you listening ?”’ 

Gaston made him a slight sign to continue. 
Bochet bent nearer toward him, aeross the table, 
and went on in a low tone, speaking with the 
same nervous haste. 

‘‘T discovered the way myse?f, by the merest 
chance, only this morning. There are stores 
piled in the cellar below. I went to see, per- 
sonally, the state they were in—the amount of 
them. There had been inquiries, but that is 
no matter. The commissary left me there alone 
for awhile; went to look for some papers—ac- 
counts——”’ 

He slightly paused again ; again Gaston made 
him a sign to continue. 

«I was at the furtherend. I mounted on the 
bales and boxes, to examine them. Suddenly I 
heard voices—yours and the guests; so I knew 
I was under this room. I listened; they were 
very distinct. I moved away; I could not hear 
them. I went back and examined closely. There 
was a trap-door; it gives into this place. It is 
hidden under that pile of old lumber.” 

He rose as he spoke, and motioned Gaston to 
follow ; crossed the room toward the heap of 
rubbish to which he had pointed. Very care- 
fully, so as to make no noise, he lifted some 
sacks, moved an end of the boards, and showed 
the door, so covered with dust, that it was 
scarcely perceptible even then. The prisoner 
stood silent, watching, always with that same 
strange look upon his face. Bochet whispered, 

‘« Hold the candle here.”’ 

St. Foix brought the candle from the table, and 
held it as directed. Bochet poked about with 





his hands, discovered an iron ring, and tugged at 
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it till the door yielded. ' One cbuld look below; it 
would not be difficult for a ‘man to swing himself 
down by the bales and boxes. . 

J Phe gratiiigs of the cellar-window are loose,”’ 
Bochet continued. .:** Once'down, then your es« 
cape is easy: enough.”’ E 

St..Foix did not. answer. He walked back to 
the table, sét the candid in »its place, and’ re- 
sumed his chair; Bochet closed the trap; pushed 
the boards into their ‘position, .and followed. 

“You cannot believe yet;”’ he said. » **It-:does 
seem incredible !, Thethings were stored months 
ago, The dwelling was only meant for a store 
house. Nobody remembered that door when—~—” 

“Tt: was wanted for my prison,’ added St. Foix. 

‘“<You can see how:easy it‘ will be,” Bochet 
went on. ‘f You..cam escape! across the hills; 
make your way to Alsace. You have only te 
avoid the Imperial troop. With your knowledge 
of the country, that will not be difficult.”’ 

‘*Sit down,’’ said St. Foix, as unresponsive 
as if he had not heard a:syllable, 

Bochet looked at him now with a sudden flash 
of angry suspicion in his. face, but took the chair 
on the opposite side of the table. 

** At least, now, you are convinded of my sin- 
oerity ?’’ he said. 

‘«One moment,”’ continued Gaston. ‘‘ I want 
toask you a question. Do you believe me guilty ?’’ 

Bochet hesitated. 

“ Answer !”’ 

‘* At least the proofs are indisputable.” 

‘* And you help me to escape ?’’ 

‘*¢ For her sake !’’ 

‘* And what remains to me after?’ 

‘Life! Is not life precious? Freedom ! 
not, that worth having?’ 

‘* The secret, obscure existence of a fugitive— 
aman branded as a traiter—that is not life! 
Freedom is not freedom on such terms:!’’ 

** You will Pe 

“ Be still! 


Is 


I have heard you. 
now to speak. Do you listen to me!’’ exclaimed 


It is my turn 


St. Foix. His voice was low and collected as 
ever, but there was fire enough in it now. His 
eyes blazed, his color rose in two scarlet spots 
on his pale cheeks. ‘Of all women im this 
world, Clemence del’ Estriere would be the last 
to pardon such cowardice, and you know it! 
Was that your reason for proposing an ignomi- 
nious escape to me ?”’ 

‘You outrage me, then; by way of showing 
your appreciation of my effort to help you !” ex- 
claimed Bochet, livid to the very lips, rising 
hastily, as hastily reseating himself. “ You 
foree me to say that your conduct is worthy your 
name and race.”’ 





| “Jf .D wrong’you, God forgive me'!’’ returned 
Gaston; ‘* but [think I denot. ‘Look back, J 
knew you when‘! we: were ‘boys! I tried to be 
kitid | to ‘you. »«I comprehended your’ desite to 
rise above the position in which you were born. 
I gave ‘you ‘bodke-aid |) “You ‘hated me bevatise 
I had the ability to serve you. In the trouble 
that drose with my uncle; your'trickery and false- 
hood counts for much.’ : 

“Sob. Prickery!: Falsehood !’’ repeated Bo- 
chet, between his clenched teeth. 

« Yes+both ‘could be’ proved! When you 
joimed the army, this‘summer, you hated me be 
cause you coveted the position that I held.” 

**And I wanted tosave this man’s life !’’ cried 
Bochet, furiously. ‘I would have risked my 
own safety to do it, and this is: my reward.” 

« See here! Disguises ‘ure useless bet ween us, 
Martin Bochet,’’exclaimed St. Foix. ‘I know 
you. How far ‘you havebeen concerned in the plot 
which has ruined me, which costs me my life, I 
cannot tell. You “are, ay you said yourself, a 
strange compound. ‘It is possible that you had 
no: hand ‘in these forged letters, but I believe, 
oh, I am certain, ‘that ‘at least you have allowed 
the work to go on, and kept silence. Are you 80 
weak, that at the last'you shrink from having 
my death on your soul, and so come to me with 
your vile proposal ?”’ 

Bochet tried’ to speak ; the words died in an 
inarticulate murmur. 

‘Was it so, that you compounded with your 
conscience, for you have one,’ continued St. 
Foix. ‘ You want tospare my life, yet compass 
your ends; separate me from the woman I love, 
as effectually as death could do, by helping me 
to escape—a felon, a traitor! You have mis- 
taken your man. You did not understand the 
Breton blood with which you had to deal. Go 
your way—I can die. I will not be dishonored 
by my own act.” 

Bochet breathed in gasps, like a man who had 
been running at full speed up’a hill ; great drops 
of sweat stood on his forehead, like beads; his 
lips moved, but it was'someseconds before words 
escaped them, and ‘then there came no reply to 
Gaston's churgesor bursting wrath ; only a repe 
tition, in another form, of his previous persua- 
sions. 

“If you are innocent,” he said, ‘the day 
may cortie when you can prove it. Better save 
your life, bear the present dishonor, for the sake 
of clearing your name hereafter.” 

St. Foix started to his feet. 

“If you do not leave this room,” he said, “! 
will call the guard! You shall not wait an in- 
stant. You shall notspeak another word. Go!” 
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Without,.so,much,as glancing toward him, 
Martin Bochet crossed the room, ‘tapped on, the 
door with the hilt of his sword: It was opened 
by the soldier,:and he passed out. 

St. Foix reseated himself at the table, and 
finished ‘his letter. -That completed, he said his 
prayers, brave mans he. was, feeling honored in 
the privilege; lay;down. upon his bed, and slept. 

, ‘The dawn, broke. the village bells tolled the 
hour.,, He rose, arranged his hair, and waited. 
Then he -heard the: march of the guard with- 
owt, the grounding of the muskets. The door 

The priest came first. Their..interview was 
not a long one; it. had, been a singularly pure 
record upon which this. man could, look back. At 
least,.s0 far .as this world was concerned, he 
could go in peace. 

The, door opened; again. He was’ stationed 
between the soldiers, marched out into the open 
air, Suddenly there rose.a great dinand tumult. 
Drums. beat; ,soldiers and officers fled wildly 
through the jstreet; volley after volley of mus- 

‘ ketry cut the air with sharp report. The con- 
fusion was indescribable. 

The enemy had. surprised the village—only a 
feint,.it was already discovered, for the body of 
the Imperial troops were sweeping like a storm 


upon the main portion of the French army, sta- 
tioned somewhat lower down the valley. 

The whiz.of. shot, the rush and purposeless 
hurry of men without leaders, in the. village ; 
from: below, the roar of cannon, the: blinding 
smoke, the Republican Generals forming their 


forces to meet the foe. Guards, spectators,, pri- 
soners, down the street.all rushed. St. Foix 
perceived that he was in the midst of a little 
body of his own men. He snatched a sabre from 
one, and ran on, shouting, 

“ Follow me!’’ 

And they did follow—into smoke, fire, carnage, 
death !- On pressed the Imperialists. The little 
band which St. Foix led was forced to fall back, 
further, swifter. A more murderous fire poured 
inamong them. Other French soldiers rushed 
up—too late! St, Foix,saw Boehet among them— 
saw him taken prisoner. From before and be- 
hind, the Imperialists were crowding, For alittle 
while it seemed that not only would the hamlet 
be taken, but the entire army be forced to yield 
ignominiously, like animals in a trap. Then St. 
Foix found himself, with a few men by his side, 
hotly pursued by treble their number. They had 
mounted a declivity which overhung the village ; 
at their back was a descent, rocky and precipit- 
ous The French threw down their arms— 
yielded, fled. A bullet whizzed close to St. Foix’s 





ear. He stumbled, lost bis footing,.and rolled 
headlong. 

** There ,is,one not, worth looking for,” cried 
the German.leader, ‘‘ Between the pistol and the 
fall, he is finished, Qn, my men! Qn!’ 


————_——_ 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was the close of the first day of the dreary 
month of December. 

Amid the gloom of the ghostly!twiligit, Clem- 
ence de L’Estriere reached the outskirts of the 
little Alsatian hamlet, where,I showed her to you 
at the commencement of my narrative. 

I toll you it was inthe month of October, 
that the returned soldier, Jean Laguet, reached 
his home on the Strasbourg highway, and, in the 
course of his war stories, unconsciously struck 
our poor wanderer a blow, which deprived her of 
the one hope left in this world—that of finding 
the man she loyed. 

For a fortnight Clemence was very ill, but 
though the kind hearts who watched her had 
fears of her life, she never herself, in her sea- 
sons of consciousness, indulged in the idea. 
She knew that she was to live; wherefore, 
seemed unanswerable, but she was to live. She 
bore the burthen patiently; nay, what is more 
wonderful, she kept her faith in God! Since 
He willed that her earthly existence was to con- 
tinue, there must be a reason therefor, utterly 
hidden though it were from her mortal sense. 

The delirious fever passed. Strength came 
back much more rapidly than one would have 
believed. possible. She had left her bed, was 
about the house, looking scarcely more fragile 
and shadowy than before. 

The days went on into weeks. Even her 
present place of refuge must be forsaken. News 
had reached her from faithful Madelon, Among 
the interminable lists of names of those who 
were to be arrested whenever found on the soil 
of France, was that of L’Esfriere’s daughter. 
At the same time, almost, came reports from 
another quarter, that a portion of Hoche’s army 
was falling back, either from defeat, or with 
the intention of making a junction with troops 
upon another frontier. No matter what the 
motive, it was enough to know that among the 
press of mad, brutal soldier’y might come Mar- 
tin Bochet. No fate could be so terrible as the 
chance of again meeting him. Her friends 
helped her by every means in their power. For 
the time, the one course seemed to take her 
way deep into Alsace; into some mountain- 
guarded hamlet, whose situation left it quiet 
amid the tumult of the opposing armies. Later, 
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some opportunity might offer‘for her to escape 
into Switzerland, and reach Geneva. But she 
did not look forward. The one thought in her 
mind was to be gone. So her journeys com- 
menced anew. I cannot follow her along their 
course ; it is too painful. 

Madame Laguet had once, in her girlhood, 
lived in Paris; had known a young peasant wo- 
man there, who came from Alsace, and was em- 
ployed as nurse of an infant in a great family 
where she herself lived. The woman’s name 
had been Faustine Dirche, and the child she 
nursed was Gaston St. Foix. 

So they thought of this woman when seeking 
@ bourne for the pilgrimage which Clemence 
was to undertake. The journey had ended. 
That long round of days and nights, of forced 
interruptions and delays, of fears, suffering— 
they had ended. 

Destiny seemed never weary of dealing fresh 
thrusts to the ill-starred girl. On from Stras- 
bourg she had toiled, still with her guitar and 
papers, as a safeguard ; able, always, when ques- 
tioned, to give the name of the village to which 
she was bound, the home she was seeking. To 
call it home was no falsehood, for it seemed to 
her now, that the one spot on earth which could 


appear a place of rest, would be that which con- 
tained the woman who had held Gaston in her 
arms, had loved him in his babyhood. 

It was in the last village she had to pass, be- 
fore reaching the one of which she was in search ; 
not more than a walk from dawn to sunset lay 


before her. Inquiries were made there; papers 
had to be shown; her reasons given for being 
on such a journey ; and while she was telling 
her usual tale, and mentioning Faustine Dirche’s 
name, some bystander cried out that Faustine 
had died that summer, in the fever which swept 
through Wurmzel and its neighborhood. 

Still, in the morning, Clemence took her way. 
At least, somebody belonging to the woman might 
be alive; in any case, she must go on. Mind 
and body were so exhausted, that she was inca- 
pable either of keen suffering, or forming any 
new plan. Her dulled senses, even in spite of 
these tidings, clung obstinately to the project 
which had occupied them since she set forth 
from the shelter of Madame Laguet’s roof. She 
must go on. 

For many miles of the weary route her strength 
was spared by the opportune course of a man 
with a donkey and cart, who was traveling her 
road, and gave her a place in his wagon. But 
even with that help, night was falling when she 
reached the outskirts of the little village, and saw 
the two children playing near the cottage door. 





She was close to them, before they noticed her. 
Then she called — 

“Children! Children !’’ 

They were frightened at first by her ghastly 
appearance in the twilight, and would have run 
away, but'she held up the guitar, which had so 
many ‘times done her good service. 

‘Do not be afraid,” she said. ‘I will sing 
to you. I can sing such pretty songs. Only 
listen to me a moment! Have you a mother?” 

The little girl, clinging fast to her brother, 
nudged him in sign that he was to answer. 
But before he could do this, the mother herself 
appeared at the door. 

Then it was that Clemence cried, ‘‘ Food, and 
a night’s rest, for the love of God !’’ as we have 
seen; was recognized by her foster-mother, and 
fell on her neck, weeping. 

The good mother supported her, helped her into 
the little kitchen, and placed her in 4 chair. 

There was a pot of coffee setting on the hob. 
Her foster-mother hastily poured out a cup, and 
gave it to her, with a piece of bread. Clemence 
managed to swallow a few mouthfuls, the chil- © 
dren watching her with troubled eyes. 

** My poor child !”’ said her foster-mother, at 
last, ‘it breaks my heart to see you in this 
plight. Where were you going?” 

“* This is Wurmzel ?’” Clemence asked. 

“Yes; this is Wurmzel.”’ 

“T was journeying here,” Clemence said, 
gathering up the remnant of her energies, afraid 
they would desert her altogether, and added, 
“«T little expected to see you, however. I did 
not even know, ma bonne, that you were alive. 
I had hoped to find a friend. I set out, expect- 
ing to meet here a person who would have been 
good to me in my hour of need. Only yester- 
day I learned that she was dead—dead! But I 
came on. I thought perhaps some of her family 
might be alive, and would assist me for her 
sake. You would know; she must have been 
your neighbor.” 

‘* What was her name ?” 

‘‘Faustine Dirche. Did you know her?” 

Tlie two children had been standing by their 
mother’s side, listening eagerly. As he heard 
the name pronounced, the boy clutched his 
mother’s dress, and cried out something in 
patios. 

‘Go away,” said the mother. ‘‘Go into the 
other room ;”” and both children obeyed with an 
alacrity which spoke volumes for the strict dis- 
cipline in which they were reared. 

“Did you not know?” she said. “I am 
Faustine Dirche. I had married, a second time— 
here; hence my change of name. There were 
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two, Faustines, however. It was my niece, of 
the same name, who died.” 

«Then you know the whole,” cried Clemence, 
brokenly. ‘She, too, had a foster-child—Gas- 
ton St. Foix. You may have seen him since you 
left our part of France—since he grew up—before 
this dreadful war. He is dead—dead! They mur- 
dered him! And he was my betrothed hus- 
band.”’ 

« Listen,” said her foster-mother. ‘‘I have 
strange news. I have heard that Gaston did not 
die.” 

“My God! 
a 

“Yes, yes! See, this was the way of it. 
Weeks ago, a soldier in the same regiment was 
taken prisoner. He was fired at—was wounded ; 
but he escaped. He got into the mountains; he 
made his way to this village, to my house, I 
took him in. I have few neighbors, -Nobody 
asked questions. He was ill. Enough for all of 


My God! Is it certain? Is 


us. We only ask. both armies to leave us in 


She told her story slowly, with pauses, as if 
afraid to reach the end—watching Clemence nar- 
rowly the while, 

“Go on! Oh, go on! 
that——”’ , 

“Only be calm, be calm. It isall good news— 

all good,’ she said, through a sudden rush of 
tears. 
‘‘He told me that when Gaston was leaving 
his prison, the Germans surprised the village. 
Gaston fought with his men, was stunned by a 
pistol shot-——”’ 

“ But not killed—not killed ?”’ 


He told you that— 





‘*No,no! He was found later, where he fell— 
taken prisoner, too, with so many others.”’ 

‘‘ A prisoner——’”’ 

‘* Wait! It was a mercy! He would have 
been shot, through the plot formed against h®n 
by the wicked men, who hated him because he 
was good and noble. During his imprisonment 
he got the whole truth—the proofs from a man who 
had been led into it. He told when he was dying.”’ 

‘‘ Gaston proved in t—in t?” 

“Yes. Wait. Listen! Since then I have had 
other news. Heescaped. I have hopés that he 
may reach the village even. He is hidden——’’ 

‘* He is here!” broke in Clemence. ‘ You are 
afraid to tell! Oh, joy does not kill. Heis here!’’ 

The door opened—a voice called her name, 
For a little she thought that she must have died, 
and gone straight into Heaven. Gaston held her 
in his arms, 

During his eaptivity the means of cleariny; up 
the plot against him had been put in his hands. 
The proofs did not implicate Martin Bochet, but 
the dying man who revealed the truth to St, Foix, 
had the moral certainty that he had urged on the 
persons who carried out the evil bargain. If so, 
he paid the penalty of his sin; for before a year 
went by he was guillotined. Destiny called him 
back to Paris, and his head fell during the latter 
days of Robespierre’s rule. 

The lovers lived—past the righting of Gaston's 
name—past the horrors of the Revolution; lived 
long years of happiness, which brought their 
lives far on into our century; but my record of 
them finishes with that blessed reunion in the 
faithful peasant’s dwelling. 

THE END. 








TO MYRA. 


BY U. D. 


Myra, we have met before, 
Somewhere—somehow—in a vision; 
In some starry cllme Elysian, 

Or on cloud-land’s misty shore. 
Smile, ye skeptics, in derision : 

Truly, have we met before. 


In my soul, I bear a token 
Of that meeting; memory dearer 
Than all else, and gathered nearer 
To my heart—a dream unbroken; 
Where the skies were softer, clearer, 
There our fondest love was spoken. 


Surely, we have met before, 

In some holier condition, 

(This I know by intuition,) 
In the days of primal yore, 

Ere we found, by strange transition, 
This unloved, unfriendly shore. 


THOMAS, 





M.D. 


Even now thy eyes are telling, 
From their depths of love unbounded— 
Depths, no mortal ever sounded— 

Some pure star was once thy dwelling, 
Where thy soul, by light surrounded, 

Tasted bles with pulses swelling. 


Myra, we were strangely fated : 
Was the fiat less than cruel, 
That compelled our love's renewal, 
And dead Hope reanimated ? 
One in heart—in being, dual: 
Thus for ages have we waited. 


Let us hope—despairing never ! 
Every earnest wish, ascending, 
Finds fruition, close attending; 

Time, our lives, can only sever, 
While our souls, together blending, 

Make a Paradise forever. 





MISS MEHETABEL. 


_ 
BY JEAN SCOFIELD. 


“Tr you piense, W Miss Mehetabel, would you 
like some pansiés to- -day iad 

But the lady to whom this appeal’ was made, 
without any apparent regard to it, passed quickly 
across the pavement, from her carriage to the 
steps of thé fashionable boarding-house, which 
was her temporary abode, 

The little flower-vender’s heart thrilled with 
a pang of keen disappointment. For a week 
she had not failed to be at her post beside those 
steps, at the very hour when the lady usually 
returned from her daily visit to the Exposition. 
It wad not. every customer ‘who had manners so 
kind, or a yoice so sweet, or who looked at the 
little girl with such interested eyes, and called 
her “‘iny dear.” To the child, “ Miss Meheta- 
bel’’ was the embodiment of everything gra- 
cious and beautiful; the quaint name, accident- 
ally overheard, delighted her fancy, as much as 
the owner’s kind ways touched her sensitive 
little heart. To-day she had hurried breathlessly 
through half a dozen streets, in her eager anxiety 
not to be late; and, alas! the lady did not even 
notice her. 

The child glanced at her freshest and finest 
cluster of pansies, the one she had specially re- 
served for this moment; and her poor little lip 
involuntarily quivered as she prepared to turn 
away. She was much too shy to try to attract 
the lady’s attention by speaking a second time. 
Nay, it even seemed an impossible thing,to. re- 
turn to-morrow, after such a manifest repulse. It 
was a cruel termination to the romance of a week. 

Miss Mehetabel was far from being guilty of 
deliberately slighting or neglecting the little ad- 
mirer, whom she had come to expect daily with 
pleasure; but she was preoccupied, fretted, 
and fatigued by a long day’s wandering amid 
the bewildering sights and sounds of the great 
Exposition, in company with a party of not very 
congenial acquaintances. Absolute repose and 
silence seemed to her more desirable than any 
other earthly thing. The noise and distraction 
of the heated streets reminded her, by contrast, 
of her own cool, white chamber at home; she 
vaguely wondered what infatuation. had pos- 
sessed her, unaccustomed as she'was to the ex- 
eitements of sight-seeing, to come hither, in this 
stifling weather, and endure, day after day, the 
companionship of the Jones family. 
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“One ought to bes growing ‘sensilile at five: 
and-thirty, if ever,’’ said Miss Mehetabel to 
herself, discontentedly. « Bat’ see évery little 
grain of wisdom costs us its fiTl value to the end 
of our days. If, as somebody says, man’s fore- 
sight only equalled his hind-sight !”’ 

And then, Miss Mehetabel’s shapely foot 
slipped ‘on the broad stone steps, and grasping 
at the nearest object to steady herself; she found 
lier hands on the shoulders of the little flower- 

irl, who had impulsively sprung forward to her 
assistance, and now looked up at her with a 
single big t tear trembling in either eye, ready to 
fall. 

‘Thank you, dear,” said Miss Mehetabel, 
smiling on her supporter. ‘‘ Here you are, as 
usual ! But if it had not been for this awkward 
stumble, I really believe I should have passed 
without seeing you. Why, what is the matter, 
child? “Are you crying?” 

‘* No, ma’am—nothing,” said the child, con- 
fused. ‘Only I saved such a nice bunch of 
pansies for you, Miss’ Mehetabel, and you never 
looked at me at all.” 

‘*Ts that it?” said Miss Mehetabel, laughing 
a little, and beginning to draw out her porte- 
monnaie. ‘It was a very shabby thing for me 
to do.. ‘Never mind; it shall mot happen again.” 

The ehild flushed instantly. 

“If you please,’’-she said, with a quick ges- 
ture of refusal—‘‘ if you please, Miss Mehetabel, 
T should like you to let me give them to you, 
just this onee.”’ And thrusting the velvety, 
gelden-hearted blossoms into the lady’s hands, 
she ran off, without waiting to be either thanked 
or expostulated with. 

“‘I won’t have her think it was the money I 
waited for,” said the proud little maiden to 
herself, tingling all over, and barely able to re- 
frain from tears at the thought that Miss Meheta- 
bel might possibly have imputed her evident 
disappointment to a mercenary motive. 

Miss Mehetabel stood a moment, looking after 
the small figure vanishing around the corner, 
its head held very high, and hardly knew whether 
she was most amused or touched by the oddity 
of the incident. 

« Poor little thing! What a pitiful look! I 
am really ashamed not to have noticed hep 
However, I must try to make it up to her to- 
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morrow—that is, if she will permit me,’’ said 
Miss Mehetabel, laughingsoftly. «What a pity 
thet such an interesting little creature shouldbe 
running about the streets like that! I wonder 
ifjshe belongs te nebody?. If)I had ever thought 
of adopting a child~——. Nonsense! Whiat could 
Ido with a child, except to spoil it?”’ 

Miss Mehetabel placed the little flower-vender’s 
gift.in a tiny vase, in her own chamber. -There 
it remained unnoticed many hours, a silent solu- 
tion, had she known it, of manyicomplications 
of thought and) feeling; which had combined. to 
perplex her of late, 

In the excitement of the last few weeks,'and 
the contact. with, fresh' ‘experiences and ideas, 
Miss -Mehetabel; had. been: gradually growing 
conscious that her. life could not go on henceforth 
with its old, conditions quite.;unchanged. . She 
felt the need of some new interest, some absorb- 
ingoccupation, | What was it to be? She was 
not like some of the women she:had met of late; 
she had no taste for presiding in committees, or 
trying to teach society ita duties; even had she 
been inclined to any branch of art or science, it 
was too late to pursue it seriously,, She could 


not devote herself to the poor, like, the. heroine 
of an English novel, for there were no poor to 


speak of, ‘in her native village. She did not care 
to.trayel, or write.a book, or found a sisterhood, 
Miss Mehetabel was too wise not to, see clearly 
that she had no vocation for anything extraordi- 
nary. That made it only the--more difficult to 
decide in what way the need for wider activities 
and sympathies could be satisfied. It was a 
question which could not have arisen, had Miss 
Mehetabel been what nature intended. her to 
be—a happy wife and mother; Like many an- 
other woman, she had missed her destiny. 

There was an episode in Miss Mehetabel’s life 
to which she never alluded., It was connected 
with bridal robes, growing yellow in closed 
drawers that never saw the light ; with the dead 
shapes of proud and joyful hopes, that could 
have no resurrection. It, was the old ,story of 
weakness betrothed to strength; carried away 
from its saving allegianee by a pretty face and a 
fit of passion; doubtless, repenting long since 
in sackeloth and ashes, 

Miss Mechetabel did not come of a race which 
tither forgot or forgave easily, She believed her- 
self to have outlived the pain of those days, and 
to entertain for John Engleton no. feeling but 
contemptuous indifference; nevertheless, at the 
bottom of her heart, almost unacknowledged, 
lurked a secret sentiment, that when his hour of 
humiliation arrived, it| would. be but just and 
meet that she should be there to witness it—she 





did not add, to exult im it. Miss Mehetabel sup- 
posed herself to be influeneéd merely by a fine 
sense of retributive justice. For years, however, 
no tidings of his fate had reached her. 

As she paced! to and, fro in the narrow confines 
of her narrow chamber, lines of disturbed thonght 
growing visible on her still white forehead, Miss 
Mehetabel’s glance fell:upon the vase of pansies, 
and rested there, at first, half-absently... Then 
she paused’ beforé them; admired: the delicate 
tints of purple, and azure, and gold, heightened 
vividly by the gas-light ; touched, with a gentle 
forefinger; the rich petals. No: two flowers had 
the same combination of coloring; each had an 
individual ‘look; and-as she gazed, her fanoy 
shaped them: into resemblances of many quaint 
faces, from each of which Jooked forth a separate 
soul, and all at once the eyes of the little flower- 
girl seemed to meet hers. Miss Mehetabel half- 
smiled, half-sighed, and turned away. She had 
not been insensible to the child's romantic fancy 
for her. It touched her curiously, though she 
was accustomed to. the partialities of children ; 
perhaps because her emotions were in a state of 
unusual tension ; perhaps because fate had a de- 
sign in it. At any rate, the attraction between 
the woman and'the child was mutual. 

‘If I had ever thought of adopting a ehild,’’ 
said Miss Mehetabel; once more;: but this time 
she did not put away the suggestion with a shrug: 
of the shoulders.. Wliy not? sheasked herself. 
She was mistress of her time and money, fond of 
children, peculiarly fitted to undertake the care 
and training of one; moreover, such a task would 
furnish her with the very interest and occupation 
she desired.. Miss Mehetabel ¢etermined to take 
the idea into serious consideration. There was 
no need to come ‘to a decision abruptly ; and, in 
the meantime, she would cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of the little flower-girl. 

Therefore, the next day, when the child, at 
the usual hour, took up her position beside the 
boarding-house steps, she was astonished by an 
intimation that Miss Mehetabel was in, and would 
like to have her walk up stairs. Up stairs she 
accordingly went, following the messenger, and 
speedily, with a fast-beating heart, found herself 
in the presence of the lady with the kind eyes 
and sweet smile ; actually bidden to sit down in 
a low chair by Miss Mehetabel’s side, and rest 
for a few minutes; pressed to accept oranges and 
cake ; better than all, feeling herself the object 
of that gentle interest which had already won 
her heart. 

Children readily confided in| Miss Mehetabel. 
She very soon learned that her little friend’s 
name was Dora; that. she was teelve years old; 
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that her mamma had died last year, and little 
brother not long after; that Dora could not go 
to school since then, for papa could not afford 
it. Papa copied papers for the lawyers, but was 
idl a great deal, and lately had ‘had no employ- 
ment. They were very poor, and that was why 
she came to be selling flowers. She concluded 
very seriously with, *‘ Little! Nell put it into my 
head first.’ 

« Little Nell?” cried Miss Mehetabel. 

“« Yes, Miss Mehetabel. Little Nell, in the story 
Mr. Dickens wrote, you know. It was one day 
when papa was very sick, and I missed mamma 
dreadfully ; and I went into the garden—to cry,” 
said: Dora, hesitatingly, as if the confession im- 
plied moral cowardice. ‘‘ And there were mam- 
ma’s flowers everywhere ; so many, and so beau- 
tiful, and the pansies the most beautiful of all! 
And somehow, I remembered little Nell and her 
grandfather, and then I thought of the Centen- 
nial, and the people coming and going; and so— 
and that is how it was.”’ | 

The beautiful, dark-eyed lady looked so grave, 
and sat musing so long after Dora ceased to 
speak, that the child was growing flushed and 
nervous with a dread of having somehow annoyed 
her. But when Miss Mehetabel at last raised 


her eyes, they were as kind and reassuring as 

ever, though, it may be, a little saddened. 
“You poor little thing! with nothing in this 

cruel world but your bunches of flowers and your 


brave heart! What will become of you when 
the frost withers your garden ?’’ thought Miss 
Mehetabel. Aloud, she said, ‘‘ And what does 
your papa do all day while you are absent ?” 

**Oh, I try to get up very early, and put every- 
thing in order. I get papa’s breakfast, and make 
his bed,’’ said Dora, simply. ‘‘ Then there is a 
family living in our house, and when papa is not 
able to go out, and needs anything, Mrs. Mack 
is very kind, You can’t think how kind she is, 
Miss Mehetabel. There are such good people in 
the world. Don’t you think so?” 

Miss Mehetabel assented, not without secret 
emotion. She was struck with the absence of 
any trace of childish dependence in Dora's talk ; 
innocent and ingenuous as her own favorite little 
Nell; like her, she also, alas! had been forced 
upon @ premature womanhood of consideration 
and care. Miss Mehetabel gathered that the 
mother had been the mainspring of the house- 
hold, and that, since her death, Dora had been 
left measurably to her own guardianship and 
counsel. 

‘You must let me come and see you, Dora,” 
said Miss Mehetabel, finally. ‘‘ Perhaps I may 
be able to find. something for your papa to do, 





when he is able, and then you will not be obliged 
to sell flowers all day. A little girl like you 
ought not to be in the streets so much. May I 
come f’’ 

“Oh, Miss Mehetabel!”’ exclaimed Dora, clasp- 
ing her hands. with an inexpressible look. She 
would have liked to fall at the lady's feet, and 
kiss her gracious fingers. It was like a page 
from a fairy tale. Foremost into her mind came 
the thought of her papa’s astonishment. 

** Because I never told him anything about 
you,” said the child. ‘He will think I have 
only had a pleasant dream, until he sees you 
conting in.’’ 

“ By the way,” said Miss Mehetabel, recalling 
Dora, as she turned’ to leave the room, with a 
promise to return at a certain hour to-morrow, 
‘*you have not mentioned your papa’s name, 
have you?” 

‘* I don’t remember, Miss Mehetabel. 
name is Engleton—John Engleton.” 

Miss Mehetabel’s heart stood still, with a sen- 
sation as if some one had struck her a blow 

‘John Engleton!’’ She paused. Perhaps there 
was more than one John Engleton in the world. 
‘* Has your papa always lived in Philadelphia, 
Dora?” 

‘©T was born here, Miss Mehetabel ; but a long 
time ago papa used to live in New York, at a place 
called Westridge.” 

‘¢ That will do,” said Miss Mehetabel, motion- 
ing the child away. She did not want any further 
confirmation of John Engleton’s identity. 

The door had hardly closed upon Dora, de- 
parting in a rapture of hope and delight, and 
adoring gratitude, when Miss Mehetabel was on 
her feet, pacing hastily up and down, like an 
enraged lioness. So it was John Engleton’s child 
she was about to befriend; it was John Engle- 
ton whom she had, planned to rescue from dis- 
tress. All the bitterness that had lain dormant 
in her soul sprang into active bding ; the woman 
herself trembled at the strength of her own 
roused passions—at the storm that swept over 
her with awakened recollections of the past, ils 
pain and humiliation, with a vision of the mo- 
notonous, intervening years creeping by, empty 
of hope or purpose. And to whom was it owing 
that her life had been so unprofitable to herself 
or others, but John Engleton? Now, her hour 
had come. John Engleton should feel it. 

Thereupon, as she grew calmer, a subtle, un- 
womanly scheme of revenge crept into Miss Me- 
hetabel’s mind. It grew upon her as she con- 
sidered it. There was a righteous law of recom- 
pense for all the sin and suffering of the earth, 
she reminded herself, grimly. This man had 
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robbed her youth of its brightness, brushed 
away the bloom and glory of her life; it was 
but just that, amid the humiliations of poverty 
and obscurity, John Engleton shouid be still 
more deeply humiliated by charity from the 
hand of her he had injured. More: he should 
see her, from the shining heights of ease and 
prosperity on which she stood secure, step down 
into his lowly abode, and bear thence all that 
remained to him of dearest in life, leaving him 
alone for evermore. She felt a savage satisfac- 
tion in the certainty of suceess. John Engleton 
might rebel against the necessity of parting 
with his only child; of becoming, in any sense, 
Miss Mehetabel’s pensioner; but poverty and 
distress are two strong arguments, with which 
she felt sure of overcoming all the objections 
which a man, so weak by nature, and brought so 
low by circumstances, could muster. 

It was the hour of the powers of darkness 
with Miss Mehetabel, How the long, sleepless 
night passed, she never knew; morning found 
her haggard and weary, but firm in her pur- 
pose. She put on a rich robe, the better to 
emphasize the contrast between them in the 
eyes of her fallen enemy; she adorned herself 
with jewels, but she scarcely ventured to look 
in the glass. She was afraid of her own eyes. 
When Dora appeared, she tried to meet her with 
the accustomed smile and kind word; but the 
child was not to be deceived. She felt the 
change, and grew half afraid of the grand lady 
who walked at her side, and who, before they 
had proceeded far, dropped into a stern silence, 
and seemed hardly conscious of her little com- 
panion’s presence. It was not at all the Miss 
Mehetabel of her previous experience, she 
thought; nor was it; but a Nemesis, intent on 
the accomplishment of her task. 

They stopped at a small cottage, in the very 
outskirts of the clty ; it had the forlorn look of 
& place in which nobody is interested; all the 
more forlorn, &s it had evidently once been care- 
fully and neatly kept. Dora ushered Miss Me- 
hetabel through a narrow passage, and up a 
flight of bare, steep, creaking stairs. Pausing at 
a half-open door, she whispered, 





‘* Papa is not so well to-day, and is lying down. 
I hope you won’t mind ?”’ 

‘* By no means,” said Miss Mehetabel; and 
Dora pushed the door wider. 

The hour was come! The hour she had so 
long been secretly convinced must come; the 
hour of retributive justice, to which the slow 
years had converged his life and hers, as toa 
focus. Miss Mehetabel did not ask herself what 
her guardian angel would have said of the spirit 
in which she approached it. I do not think she 
would have dared. 

It was a poor, little, shabby chamber they en- 
tered, although neat; and on a low couch, in 
the attitude of stumber, lay the figure of a man, 
partly covered by a rough shawl. The sound of 
their footsteps entering did not seem to disturb 
him; nor did he stir when Dora said, softly, 
«* Papa, the lady is here.’’ 

‘* How sound asleep papa must be!’’ said the 
child, in a disappointed whisper; and going to 
his side, she bent over him, calling him in a 
louder tone, She touched his hand. 

‘* What is the matter with papa?” she said, 
her eyes dilating with a look of mingled fright 
and wonder, as she turned their glance on her 
visitor. ‘His eyes are open—but he doesn’t 
hear me. Papa! papa!’’ she shrieked, her vague 
terror increasing at the sight of Miss Mehetabel’s 
sudden pallor. 

It was a yain appeal. John Engleton indeed 
slept ; but it was the sleep which no sound but 
that of the resurrection trump would break. 

‘* My God, forgive me!”’ cried Miss Mehetabel, 
falling on her knees. 

All resentment died in her soul as she looked 
down upon the rigid face of her dead enemy. 
Sharp remorse succeeded. What had she been 
thinking about? This her hour of triumph? 
Nay ; it was the rebuke of One greater than she, 
to the evil spirit that had so long possessed her. 
Like a flash, the stern words of the old Serip- 
ture rose before her: ‘‘ Vengeance is mine; I 
will repay, saith the Lord.”’ 

‘*May God forgive me, as I forgive him!” 
said Miss Mehetabel, solemnly, and rose up to 
comfort the child. 
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Two little blue eyes are closing in sleep, 

Angels are gathering, their night-watch to keep; 

Bright as the stars, softly shining above, 

Come at the child’s call, these beings of love. 
Vou, LXXI.—18, 


Two little feet are so tired to-night, 
Running from dawn till the last fading light. 
Lay her down gently, angels will keep 

Our little darling while she's asleep. 








CUPID AND THE CAPTAIN. 


BY BESSIE W. WILCOX. 


‘Ou, dear!’’ said Jeannie, ‘‘I’m so tired of 
this horrible old ship, with its eternal up and 
down, that I don’t know what to do! I’ve 
finished my worsted-work, and haven’t an inch 
of canvas left on which I can put a stitch. I've 
read all the books on board, and there’s not a 
soul that’s well enough to speak but our two 
selves.’’ 

‘“‘Tf the ship didn’t roll so, we might walk,” 
said Deb, turning over in her steamer-chair, and 
making a languid effort to reply, 

At this moment, the Captain, fresh and breezy, 
came along, and as firm upon his feet as the piers 
for the Brooklyn bridge. 

** Well,” said he, looking down at us with his 
bright, brown eyes—the Captain was a handsome, 
portly man of forty-two—‘‘ isn’t this lovely? 
Who wouldn’t go to sea in such weather as this ?”’ 

**T wouldn’t !’’ snapped Deb. 

The Captain looked honestly surprised. ‘‘ Why,” 
said he, ‘‘ what more could you ask? Look at 
that sunset. Isn’t it beautiful? Look at the 
moon, just beginning to show her face. Isn’t that 
lovely?’ And he appealed to Jeannie. 

‘Oh, yes, if one coul2 stand on land and see 
them ; but one can’t enjoy anything at sea. How 
can I think of the moon, when my head goes so 
all the time?’ And Jeannie tumbled her hands 
over and over in her lap, like a dog digging for 
rabbits. 

The Captain laughed, and looked at us in pity. 
‘ The fact is,’’ said he, ‘‘ the sea is no place for 
women, But for all that, I courted my wife at 
sea, and I married her aboard ship.” 

‘Oh, dear! how could you ?’’ asked Jeannie. 
‘* However, perhaps she wasn’t sea-sick.’’ 

‘* Yes, she was; she was terrible sea-sick. If 
she hadn’t been, I dare say I should never have 
been particularly acquainted with her.’’ 

“« Sit down, and tell it,’’ said Deb, eagerly. 

The Captain took a long look at the horizon, 
and then sat down. Over in the west, and above 
the horizon, was a wonderful crimson and purple 
country, with range after range of scarlet hills; 
one faint green lake in the centre, and just one 
star drowned in its depths. Over in the’east was 
a silver ship, the first we had seen in a week ; and 
just behind us, the sea-birds had settled down 
for their night’s rest, in the cradle ot those 
stormy waves. 
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‘* Well,’’ said the Captain, ‘fifteen years ago 
I was twenty-seven years old, and I had sailed 
out of the port of New York, as one thing and 
another, for a good many years ; but this was my 
first voyage as captain, and it was to bea long 
one, too—several months. I was feeling very 
good about it. I’d gotaniceship. Of course it 
was a steamer. Steamers was more scarce in 
those days than they are now; and though I'd 
liked being mate pretty well, every sailor wants 
to be captain, and here I was captain at last. 
Then I’d been up to Connecticut to see my mo- 
ther, and left the old lady remarkably well and 
comfortable; and so everything seemed just as 
nice and comfortable, till I came back to the ship, 
and found there were seven women booked to 
take the voyage with me! 

‘You see, in those days I was uncommonly 
green. I’d been at sea all my life, and never 
had anything to do with women, and I didn’t 
know how to get along with them; and I had an 
idea it took all a fellow’s time a waiting on ‘em. 
And, altogether, I'd as lief have the devil himself 
on board as one woman, let alone seven. Well, 
I went down to the ship company’s office, and 
put it in hot to the president. But they were 
friends—a mother and six daughters—and he 
was set upon it that they should go, and go they 
must. Said they was going out to join the father, 
who'd settled on some island or other; and he 
sent them along with me because he knew I'd 
take care of them. I was mad enough to swear, 
and told him I wouldn’t have anything to do with 
them more than civility required; that I'd see 
they was comfortable, but, by the Lord Harry, that 
was all I would do! But he onby laughed, and 
said he knew I’d do all that was right, and that 
I needn’t be so bothered—they was most of them 
children, and wouldn’t need much attention, and 
would keep things lively on the ship, So there 
wasn’t anything to be done, and I had to give in. 

‘When I knew they was coming aboard, I 
went ashore, and left my steward and first officer 
to store ’em; and when I came back, I was right 
mad to see how comfortable and at home they 
looked—the mother and two oldest daughters 
sitting sewing in the cabin; and there wasn’t a 
nook or cranny on that ship that the other four 
girls hadn’t poked and pried into, The oldest 
girl was twenty, and the other was under six- 
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teen ; and though the young ones was full of mis- 
chief, it made me mad to see how genteel and 
jady-like they all was, and so pretty-behaved, 
that I couldn’t be as offish as I’d meant to. The 
mother and I was soon great friends, and so I 
was with the youngest girls; but as soon as we 
got fairly out to sea, the older ones were taken 
sick, and I didn’t see them again fora week. At 
the end of that time, they were all on deck again, 
except the oldest. Jessie was her name, and 
the mother told me she couldn’t get her out for 
a breath of fresh air. Oh, she was terrible sick ! 





hair or box my ears; so she had just to keep still 
till I laid her down on the bed the steward and 
her sisters fixed for her. But she wouldn't speak 
to me, not a word; so I just had chairs brought 
for her mother and sisters, and then went about 
my business. When it came time for her to go 
back again, I just carried her down, and put 


} her back on the sofa, and told her I'd come for 
} her next day. But next day, when I offered her 


my arm, she took it—all without a word, mind 
you—and we promenaded upon deck as solemn 


as two ghosts. Afterward, she told me, that after 


There warn’t any let up to it. And there she lay } the first day she tried to lock herself in her state- 
in her berth, losing strength all the time, and } room; but her little sisters stole the key, and 
wouldn’t take the only chance there was for her } wouldn’t give it up; so she only had the choice 


to get better—going up on deck. 

*** Why, ma’am,’ says I, to her mother, ‘ you 
must get her out. She’ll die if you don’t.’ 

**¢T can’t,’ says she. ‘ ‘She won’t do it, and 
I can’t make her.’ 

«Well, I can,’ says I; ‘and you can just 
tell her that to-morrow morning, at ten o'clock, 
I'm coming to help her on deck; and if she won’t 
come, I’m to take her. I won’t have anybody 
dying on my ship, if I can help it.’ 

“© All right,’ says the mother, kinder crying ; 
for the girl was so sick by that time, she was 
dreadful frightened. 

“Well, when the time come, I went below, 
and there was Miss Jessie lying on a sofa. Her 
mother had told her what I said; and though she 
didn’t believe I'd do anything, she’d dressed 
herself enough to see me. So I bade her good- 
Inorning, and said I was glad to see her, and 
that 'd come to help her on deck; and then I 
offered her my arm. “Bhe answered very politely. 
She was always very lady-like, even when she 
was, mad, and said she was much obliged, but 
that she meant to stay where she was. 

‘So, says I, ‘You'd better go on deck; you 
won't get well if you stay here;’ and I offered 
her my arm again. 

“She was the proudest person I ever knew, 
and she just listened to me till I got through, 
and then she bowed her head at me, very digni- 
fied, and said, ‘ No, thank you,’ and turned over 
and shut her eyes, as much as to say, ‘' You can 
go now.” 

““* Well, then,’ says I, ‘I’m darned if I don’t 
tvke you!’ And I just gathered her up in my 
«rms, and before she got. her eyes open again, I 
had her on my shoulder, and was running for 
tne companion-way with her, and shouting to the 
steward to bring up a mattress and some pillows. 
Oh, wasn’t she mad? She was so little, and so 
exhausted with sickness, that she couldn’t do 
% thing. She was too weak even to pull my 








} between walking and riding, and she chose to 


walk. 

‘«« After this, she began to get better. Why, 
it was wonderful how she improved; and she 
looked so pretty, sitting up on her pillows, that 
I began to coax her to talk to me; and very soon 
she forgot all about how mad she was, and we 
became very good friends, I began to court her 
just as hard as I could, and I did have the worst 
time with those little sisters of hers that ever 
was. There was always one or two of them 
round, and I didn’t mind that so much, but they 
were always getting into some mischief or other. 
And when I was making love to her as hard as I 
could, up I'd have to jump, and run off to save 
the little witches from breaking their necks. 
Then they would steal’my onions. You know 
onions are very necessary on a long voyage. 
And as soon as they found I set store by them, 
the imps made away with them whenever they 
could; and just as I’d get a good tight hold of 
her hand, I’d be sure to catch sight of some of 


} those young ones at my onions. Then I'd have 


to let go, and rush after them; and by the time 
I got back, she’d have hidden away her hand, 
and I'd have to begin all over again.” 

And the stalwart Captain shook his head, and 
sighed over his laborious courting. 

“‘ Well, by-and-bye, when I found Jessie was 
all right, I applied to the mother, but she was 
very unwilling—in fact, refused up and down. I 
didn’t wonder at it either, for I was pretty lively 
in those days, and they didfi’t’ know anything 
about me, except what they'd seen on the voyage. 
But the mother said she wasn’t willing to take 
the responsibility of letting Jessie marry when 
her father was so far away ; and that he’d sent 
for them all to come out to him, and she didn’t 
know what he'd say to her if she lost Jessie by 
the way. Of course, that was all right; but there 
was something in the way she said it that raised 


‘my dander. So, says I, ‘All right, ma’am. I 
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shan’t marry your daughter without the consent 
of at least one of her parents; but, if {m not 
mistaken, I’ll have that consent before very long.’ 

*«*T don’t know what you mean,’ says she, 
very short, 

‘* *You’ll find out soon,’ says I. 

‘* And so she did; for after that I kept myself 
to myself, and never stepped on the after-deck, 
except when they were below; had the first officer 
take my place at table, and took my meals in my 
own room. Qh, I felt terrible bad! But Jessie 
she took it to heart as much as I did ; and before 
long she was down sick again ; and she did noth- 
ing but cry all day long, and neither her mother 
nor her sisters could get her on deck. Well, 
the mother stood that as long as she could, but 
finally she sent for me, and told me, kinder stiff, 
that Jessie felt so bed about the engagement 
being broken, that she thought it. better be re- 
newed. So I said, pretty stiff on my side, ‘ Ma- 
dam, I will renew my engagement with your 
daughter on one condition—that I marry her 
before we part. She can go on with you, and 


see her father if yeu like; but I won’t let her go 
to the other side of the world from the place 
where I’m going, unless we’re married, and I’m 
sure of getting her when I come back.’ 


‘* The mother made a terrible time about that, 
but I wouldn’t give in an inch. So at last she 
gave her consent, and the poor thing burst out 
crying, and said I might do what I liked, if I'd 
only get Jessie on deck. I didn’t wait to hear 
any more, but I tore down stairs as if the devil 
was after me, and knocked at the door of Jes- 
sie’s state-room. ‘Come in,’ says she, very 
weak, I threw the door open, and rushed in; 
and there she lay in her berth, just as white as 
the wrapper she had on; and she had a hand- 
kerchief in her hand, all in a little damp ball, 
with the way she had been crying. I flew at 
her, and snatched her up in my arms,and I— 
why, I most devoured her! And says I, ‘Come 
up on deck, and get well. We're going to get 
married, as soon as we're in port.’ And away 
I went up on deck, with her in my arms. I 
rushed into my cabin, where her mother and 
sister were sitting on the sofa, and I sat down 
in a big chair, and held her in my lap; and 
after she'd cried till she was tired, she began to 
laugh ; and then we both laughed and talked, 
till the mother laughed too, and said she thought 
we were crazy. But by dinner-time Jessie and 
I were both back in our places, and everything 
was as lovely as—as it is to-night,’’ added the 
eaptain, casting his misguided eyes over the 
waste of heaving water around us, now black in 
the evening light, 





‘* Things all went smooth ag.oil after that,”’ 
continued the Captain, ‘‘and I looked forward 
every day to the time we should get into port. 
And [I dreaded it, too, for I knew I should lose 
her very soon after that, They were going out 
on a vessel that was to start a few daysafter we 
got in, and it was arranged that they should stay 
on board ship till time to be off. Meanwhile, 
I'd made up my mind to be married on deck. 
We got into port in the night, and the next 
morning I was off, and on shore, as soon as 
breakfast was over, and in a carriage, riding up 
and down, and hunting for a minister. You 
see, I was a stranger, and didn’t know I hada 
friend in town; but before I’d been half an 
hour on shore, I found two. The first was Ben 
Roland, an old friend of mine, whom I thought 
safe at home; but he’d come by another route, 
and here he was; andI just drove up behind 
him as he was going in the door of a hotel. 
‘ Hullo, Ben !’ says I, opening the carriage-door. 
‘You're the very man I want. I’m just hunt- 
ing fora groomsman. Getin! Get in!’ And 
I pulled him into the carriage, and told him all 
about it. Of course, Ben was happy to serve; 
but he hadn’t been there much longer than I had, 
and didn’t know where to find a clergyman any 
more than I did. The hack-driver didn't know 
anything about it ; and finally we copied several 
names out of the directory, and went and called 
on their owners.. Would you believe it, every 
one of those clergymen were out except one, 
and he had @ funeral on his hands for three 
o’clock ! _ 

«<¢ Well,’ says I, ‘I'll be. darned if I don’t 
get ‘married to-day somehow. Jessie’s ready, 
and the first officer’s dressing up the ship with 
flags, and one thing and another; and if I 
can’t be married at three, I'll have to be at 
five ! 

‘«‘ The clergyman said he was off duty at five; 
but as he didn’t seem to understand very well 
how to find me, I left Ben and the carriage 
standing before the door, with orders not to let 
the Reverend out of his sight till he brought him 
to the ship at five o’clock. So there he sat, 
smoking and reading the paper, till funeral 
time ; then he drove him there, attended the fu- 
neral, and then, away to where the gig was 
waiting for them. 

“Meantime I walked off alone; and after 
I’d gone a couple of blocks, who should I meet 
but Mr. Grinnell, an old friend of my father’s, 
and of mine. ‘Hullo, Fred!’ says he, ‘ where 
in thunder did you come from?’ And then we 
fell to talking, and he told me he’d come to town, 
to meet Jessie’s mother and the girls. 
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“Why, I brought ’em with me,’ says I. 
‘They're on board my ship now.’ 

+ You don’t? say!” ‘says he, winking at me. 
‘Uncothmow godd‘luck for a young bachelor like 
you, Fred.’ ; 

*Qh,/nonsense?!’ says I, looking as glum as 
Icould. ‘I didn’t want’em to come. I did 
my ‘best to leave *em behind.’ 

“+ You did?’ says he. ‘That shows uncom- 
mon bad taste on your part. They're the nicest 
girls I know.’ 

« «They're well enough,’ says I. 

««« Well enough?’ says he. ‘They’re splen- 
did! I'll tell you what, Fred, it’s time you 
weré married; and if you will marry one 
.of those girls, I'll give you a wedding-suit. 
There !’ 

“+*Done! says I, shaking hands with him. 
‘I’m going to marry one of them this after- 
noon. Come to the wedding, and bring along 
the suit.’ 

“You're not?’ says he. 

“éTam,’ says I. ‘Five o’clock, sharp. But 
if you’re not there, remember, we won't wait 
for you or the suit.’ 

“‘T believe you're lying,’ says he. 
come in, and let’s have your measure.’ 

“ Well, I went back to the ship, and by five 
o'clock everything looked fine, I can tell you. 
The awnings were all up, and every rag of bunt- 
ing that the first officer could beg, borrow, or 
steal, was flying in the breeze; and the man-o’- 
war in the harbor lent us its band. The offi- 
cers off all the ships came aboard; and the 
steward got up a supper that would have done 
honor to Delmonico. Jessie and her sisters had 
had up their trunks, and rummaged out ‘their 
white dresses ; and they had some flowers, that 
I had brought them from on shore, in their hair ; 
and they all looked as pretty as rose-buds. Mr. 
Grinnell was there, too, with some of his. daugh- 
ters, and the wedding-suit, though he»didn’t 
much believe in the wedding, till: hé'got aboard. 
And then, just after him, came Ben, shoving 
the minister ahead of him,iup thé ladder. He'd 
tagged round after’ that’ poor man all the after- 
noon, and he never let ge of him till he saw him 
safe on deck. % 

“* Just at two bells we were married. Ben and 
Julia, the second girl, stood up with us, and the 
‘ mother gave her away ; and then we had supper, 
and a smashing ball; and I was the happiest 
man alive. 

“Five days after that their ship sailed, and 
my wife went with them; &hd a week after that 
I set off on my return voyage. Then, when I 
reached New York, the owners gave me a larger 


‘But 





vessel, and sent me to Europe, and then to India ; 
and so, in one way and another, it was a whole 
year before I could get back to where I was mar- 
ried. That was a long year, I can tell you; and 
the worst of it was, that I didn’t see any pros- 
pect of seeing her very soon. She was off on 
that cussed island with her father; and though I 
would be comparatively near her again, I couldn’t 
leave the ship long enough to go and see her. I 


i wrote to her every chance I got; but mail mat- 


ters are so uncertain in that part of the world, 
that my letters were often a perfect age in reach- 
ing her; and though I always knew where she 
was, she often didn’t know for weeks together 
what had become of me. So, when I come into 
port on the first anniversary of my wedding-day, 
I didn’t expect anything better than some let- 
ters; but the ship had scarcely come to her moor- 
ings, when Ben Roland came tumbling up the 
ladder. 

‘«« Hullo, Fred!’ says he. ‘Comeashore. Your 
wife’s in town, and I reckon she'd like to see 
you.’ 

“« «My wife?’ says I. ‘Lord Harry!’ and I 
rushed into my cabin and jumped into my best 
clothes, and was in the boat in a twinkling. 

‘«« Where is she? How did she get here? 
I shouted. ‘Thunder, man! why don’t you 
speak?’ and I shook him by the back of his neck. 
But he only laughed, and said she was at his 
house. 

‘«««T didn’t know you had a house,’ says I. 

“««T have, though. I’ve married Julia; and 
when your wife got your letter, ssying you were 
coming here, she told her father she wasn't going 
to stay away from youany longer. So she’s been 
waiting for you for a week.’ 

‘* «She’s an angel!’ says I; and I said so all the 
way to the house. 

‘She didn’t know the ship had arrived. Ben 
had seen her from down town, and she and her 
sister were sitting in the parlor entertaining some 
ladies, when Ben let me in with his latch-key. I 
opened the door, and there she was, on the sofa, 
and looking just as sweet as when 1 saw her last. 
I didn’t stop for any ceremony, I can assure you. 
It wouldn’t have made any difference if there'd 
been fifty people in the room. Why, she was 
most eaten up in a minute, and all the ladies got 
up and laughed, and said they guessed they'd 
better go. I didn’t say anything against it, and 
I don’t think Julia did either; so they went 
away and left us to ourselves. 

‘* Then I had to do all my courting over again, 
for we'd been separated so long, we were scarcely 
acquainted, And this time it was just as plea- 
sant as it was the first, and for me a great deal 
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pleasanter; for you see there wasn’t the least 
bit of doubt about the result; she. hadn’t even 
the ghost of a chance to say ‘no.’ So I bought 
a house next door to Julia and Ben, and I’ve 
sailed out of the same port ever since. I only 
go on short voyages now-a-days, and seldom am 
ever away from her for more than two months at 
time. We have two sons and a daughter now, 
and she seems to be pretty well contented. As 
for me, you can see, I’m not pining. [mgeiting 
old,’ continued the Captain, stretching his vigor- 
ous arms; ‘‘ but my boys are growing up, and—— 
Dear! dear! te-night is just as lovely as the 
night I was married.” 

‘Whatanicestory,”’ said Deb, smiling. ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose some people are interesting when 
they're at sea, I know I’m not.” 

‘‘Some people interesting at sea?’’ said the 
Captain. ‘I guesstheyure. People have noth- 
ing else to do at sea, and so Cupid has full swing. 
It’s a mighty dangerous situation for one when 
® pretty little landsman is put under his charge ; 
and he might about as well strike colors at once. 
But it isn’t so with the lady. If she’s sea-sick, 


she won’t pay any attention to love-making; and 
while one’s courting her as hard as he can, she’s 
generally thinking about a thundering headache 
she has, or wishing she had a little more ice. 
Oh, I tell you, sailors are much abused animals,” 
And the gallant Captain shook his head mourn- 
fully. 

By this time the sun had hidden bis diminisked 
head, and the moon was having it all her own 
way. The purple and crimson country had van- 
ished into night ; the silver ship had sailed away, 
down below the horizon; and the tired little 
land-bird had tucked his head under his wing 
for the night. Mrs. Boxer & Co., after the 
fashion of people at sea, had gone to bed with 
the sun; and we were alone on deck, with only 
the man at the wheel, and the Southern Cross, 
blazing in white splendor, to keep us company. 
By-and-bye Jeannie’s pretty eyes began to close, 
and Deb's answers to grow thick and dreamy. 
So we said good-night, and soon were dozing off 
to sleep, with the sound of the waves in our ears, 
and dreams of Jessie and the Captain still dan- 
cing through our heads. 
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In my Book of Life, leaf after leaf, 
The Master's hand turned o’er, 

E’en to the last, while I in grief 
Stood trembling, weeping sore ; 

Thinking how marred, and dark with blots, 
Was every page my tears 

Had washed fn vain, to cleanse the spots 
From the record of the years. 


In dread, I waited the just rebuke, 
And bowed in shame my head, 

But, gently, my hand in His own He took— 
“ Fear not, child,” He said ; 

“T will not chide: see, free from stain 
Another page, pure, fair, 

Before thee lies:—try yet again, 
Write good deeds, true words there.” 


Upward I looked, the touch, the tone 
So tender, moved my heart 

To thank and bless Him, but alone 
I stood, with lips apart. 

Thrilling with words unsaid, my eyes 
Saw not the face divine, 

But the golden stars in the purple skies, 
And I heard the church-bells chime. 


Solemn and slow the midnight hour 
They pealed, then loud and clear 

Rang merrily out from every tower, 
To greet the glad New Year. 

And I knew, but a dream was my vision bright, 
Yet its meaning came to me, 

Like the welcome gleam of the beacon-lig it, 
To a mariner far at sea. 


M‘CALL. 


When the clock struck ten, two hours before, 
From the circle gay I sped 

Alone to my chamber, and closed the door, 
Then each penned page I read 

in my diary small, to the very last, 
And all were stained and wet 

With bitter tears; for the fruitless past 
I grieved with vain regret. 


“Twelve months,” (I wailed,) “ now fled for aye! 
Ah, me! how swift they went! 
And I cannot recall a single day 
Of the many lost, misspent!” 
Then low I bent, by the window seat, 
To pray—for God more nigh 
Did seem, (so ran my fancy sweet,) 
If I could but see the sky. 


There, like a child, myself to sleep 
I sobbed, and the vision, bright 
As sunlight, shone through my slumbers deep, 
And my sorrow put to flight. 
Not alone for me are the words of cheer, 
For His children great and small; 
He pleads, “Oh, Father! another year 
Spare Thou this tree.” To all 


He gives again the Book of Life, 
A fresh, white page turned o’er, 
Oh, let us wage a ceaseless strife, 
And fight, as ne’er before, 
For the glorious prize, the victor’s crown, 
Glad when the goal is won, 
At the Master’s feet to cast it down, 
And hear His sweet “ Well doze.” 
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“Wut shall ws 7), Neddy? There’s going to 
be a show2r, and ‘ve’sl never get home in time.”’ 

“Qo cover me with oo basket,” said, Neddy, 
“and hide oose"f ander a tree.” ; 

Little Katie Spencer had been out berrying 
with her brotber, and had not observed the 
gathering storm until this moment. Now, all at 
once, the sudden darkness, and the ominous 
rising of the wind, arrested her attention. She 
had just time to drag Neddy under shelter, when 
the tempest burst in all its fury. 

It had rained, perhaps for ten minutes, when 
a light summer-carriage, drawn by two blooded 
horses, came rattling down the road. A young 
gentleman, apparently about eighteen years of 
age, sat on the front seat, driving. Seeing Katie 
and her brother, he pulled up. 

“ Hillo! little ones,’’ he cried, in a frank, 
cheery voice, ‘‘don’t you want a ride? If you 
stay there, you'll get wet through. Jump down, 
John, and help the children in.” 

A groom, in a plain livery, at this moment 
sprang out, and assisted Katie and her brother, 
nothing loth, into the carriage. ‘That's all 
right'now,”’ said the youthful knight. And he 
added, mentally, ‘‘ What a pretty little girl !’”’ 

At the end of about ten minutes, the carriage 
_ turned in, by a porter’s lodge, to a broad avenue, 
which ended in front of a stately mansion. 

“Here we are,’’ said their host. “This is my 
home, and you must stay here till the storm is 
over. Let me help you out.” 

A moment after, he led the way into a spacious 
hall, with curious old carved furniture, a suit of 
antique armor, and Spanish leather on the walls. 
Katie had never, in all her life, seen anything so 
grand. Her father was a farmer in but moderate 
circumstances, and excessively penurious, and 
his house and furniture plain to meanness. But 
here everything was stately and sumptuous. 
It seemed to Katie as if she had walked into the 
Arabian Nights. 

Her young host appeared to be gratified by her 
undisguised admiration. ‘‘ You like it,” he said. 
“Well, come into the library, and you'll like 
that better. And we'll have some tea, for you 
must be half chilled.” 

The library, into which he now conducted his 
guests, more than realized all he had said of it. 
Books lined the walls; busts stood about; there 
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were a few good pictures. Tea was speedily pro- 
duced, a matronly old housekeeper bringing it 
in; and with the tea came bread and butter, cut 
in slices so thin, that they were a marvel to 
Katie; and also cakes, which latter won Neddy’s 
heart at once. The host’s gay talk and cozy 
manners, soon put his little guests at ease. Neddy 
began to prattle quite confidentially, and Katie 
gazed and gazed on the beautiful things about 
her, feeling that she was in a new world. 

It is a melancholy fact, that the lives of the 
great majority of American women are sadly 
prosaic. The every-day duties of a household, 
especially when the means are narrow, exhaust 
all their time and energies. The beautiful is a 
sealed book to them. Katie was now twelve 
years old, but at this moment she had known 
only the hard, material side of life. This cul- 
tured home was a revelation to her. She had 
been born with all artistic instincts, but hitherto 
they had lain dormant; now, however, they 
burst into full life, all at once. 

“Oh !”’ she said to herself, clapping her hands, 
“if I could only have a few pretty things like 
these; if I could only learn all there is in these 
books.”” 

She heaved an involuntary sigh, when, the rain 
having ceased, the servant entered to announce 
the carriage. 

Their host himself drove the children home. 
The surprise and gratification of the good mother 
could not be concealed. 

« Been at Thorndyke Hall,” she said. ‘‘ Why, 
that must be the young heir. I had heard he 
had just finished at college, and gone to Europe. 
The old house has been shut up these ten years; 
in fact, ever since he was an orphan.” 

‘« Are the Thorndykes such great people?” 
asked Katie. “If this is young Mr. Thorndyke, 
he wasn’t a bit stuck up. Was he, Neddy? He 
said he was going to sail for Europe in a day 
or two. But whata beautiful house he has,” she 
added, enthusiastically. “‘Suchalibrary! Such 
pictures !”” 

‘¢ Oo should tell about the cakes, too,’’ put in 
Neddy. “ Sueh’ nice cakes, with sugar on ’em. 
I likes Missa Thornspike, I doos.”’ 

From that day a new era opened for Katie. 
All she thought of now was how she might par- 
ticipate in this cultured world, of which she had 
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caught a glimpse the afternoon of the shower. 
To get a better education than the district school 
afforded, now became her ambition. Asshe grew 
older, this longing grew more intense, “Oh! 
mother,” she said, again and again, ‘ do per- 
suade father. In.tinve I might become a teacher, 
and pay him all back.”’ 

But it was difficult to bring the father over. 
He regarded all reading as a waste of time. ‘I 
never knew anybody, leastways any woman, to 
make money by it,’’ he said; and in this opinion, 
alas! he had, and still has, many iniitators, as 
not a few daughters know to their sorrow. But 
at last he was persuaded. It was a glad day 
when Katie, now over thirteen, was sent to board- 
ing-school. How faithfully she worked | ‘‘ Father 
shall never regret: the money he is spending on 
me,” she said, She was very soon at the head 
of her class. When her school terms were over, 
she went. to a Female College, supporting herself, 
partially, by assisting the teacher. Thus the 
years hastened on, Katie was perfectly happy. 


Every summer she went back, for a month's va- 
cation, to the old farm, until, when she was 
twenty, an epidemic feyer carried off her parents 
within a week of each other, and after that the 
place had no attraction to her, for Neddy had 
died, three years before. 


So she sold’ the pro- 
perty, and was quite surprised to find that its 
price, added.to the unexpected savings of her 
father, gave her a, fixed income, not large, in- 
deed; but sufficient for all her simple wants 

Meantime, she had developed into great per- 
sonal loveliness. Her face would have been beau- 
tiful under, any circumstances, but culture had re- 
fined all its lines, and heightened its spirituality. 
Few were so admired, Hadall been known, she 
would have been even more sought after ;. for.an 
anonymous novel had just taken the public by 
storm ; and Katie wasitsauthor. Only her pub- 
lisher knew the seoret, But everybody was ask- 
ing who had written this remarkable book. 

“IT want you to look your best. to-night,’’ 
said a great lady, who was a power in the social 
world, and whose daughter, an old school-mate, 
Kate was visiting. ‘‘ Among my expected guests 
is Mr, Thorndyke, who has just been elected to 
Congress, from one of the city districts. He is 
eminently handsome, rich, accomplished, and 
is fast rising to eminence in law and politics, 
He will be a Senator some day, perhaps Presi- 
dent,”’ Pinte 
Could this be her Mr, Thorndyke, Katie said 
to herself; for in all these years:she had never 
forgotten her young host. In secret he was her 
Red Cross Knight: her hero, to worship; and 
follow, afar off. In writing her novel, she had 





unconsciously, revealed something of this; the 
hero was really Mr. Thorndyke, as he seemed, at 
least, to Katie. And now, the mere possibility that 
she might meet him,/made her usually calm pulses 
beat fast. When the evening came, and, on being 
brought up to be introduced to her, she recog- 
nized that he was really the object of her dreams, 
she felt. embarrassed to a degree she had never 
experienced before, 

Mr. Thorndyke was evidently struck by her 
great beauty, and exerted himself to please; 
and as he was a brilliant talker, he gradually 
drew Katie out. Her wit, her magnetism, her 
wide reading, but most of all, her perfect wo- 
manliness, and her sympathetic nature, charmed 
him inexpressibly. He had never, as he con- 
fessed to himself, met her equal before. 

“Of course,” he said, after awhile, “you 
have read thia new novel, about which everybody 
is talking. Do you know, however, that I be- 
lieve the author and I are acquainted ?”’ 

‘¢ Acquainted ?’’ stammered Katie, trying to 
speak composedly, though her heart was beating 
fast. Could she have betrayed herself?‘ Did 
he suspect? No, that was impossible. 

He did not observe her agitation, but went on, 

‘I feel that: I know her, or rather that she 
knows me. She makes her hero, for instance, 
do and say things that I would be sure to do 
end say, under the same circumsiances.” 

*¢ That’s not at all remarkable,’’ said Katie, 
rallying. ‘‘ Of course; the author, to be natu- 
ral; niust make her characters talk and act like 
real human'beings; and that is just what you 
assert of her, and no more, as I understand it.” 

‘‘No; I assert’ more. But of that presently. 
Meantime, I have other proofs. The author de- 
scribes, in her Mount Joy Chase, an old family 
estate I happen to own, and so accurately, that 
I feel she niust. have lived there. But the 
house has been shut up ever since | was left an 
orphan, at six years old, So the fair novelist,” 
he continued, laughingly, ‘‘must be now forty 
or fifty years, of age; antiquated, ugly as sin, 
sour and satirical, vinegar double-distilled,” 

‘It was probably your governess, then,” said 
Katie, demurely. ‘* You had a governess, hadn't 
you, when you were very little? And she was 
doubtless an old maid, sour and satirical, vine- 
gar double-distilled, as you say ?”’ 

‘‘ You are chaffing me,’’ answered her com- 
panion, witha bright smile. ‘But I am in 
earnest, I had a governess, it is true; but she 
left me before I was five years old; and at that 
time all I cared for was jam, and plenty of it. 
She did not know me as I am, she could not. 
No, you may laugh at me; but, what I mean is 
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something deeper. I mean that the author has 
shown a wonderful insight into my profounder 
nature. I see, too, you apprehend me; your 
face betrays it. You are so sympathetic, you 
catch my meaning.”’ 

“Not at all,” said Katie, yet blushing furi- 
ously. Determined, however, not to let the con- 
yersation assume. too serious. a tone, she con- 
tinued, banteringly, ‘‘1 was only thinking that, 
if you should meet the author, you would de- 
tect her at once, by the same profound insight, 
you know.’’ And she glanced up at him, mirth 
dancing in her eyes. 

Well, I won’t quarrel with you,” retorted 
her companion, ‘You affect not to be con- 
vinced. ‘If she will, she will, and if she won't, 
she won’t,’ as Suckling says. But when you get 
to know me better, you'll see how like I am to 
the hero of the story. And now, having made 
a fool of myself by my egotism, though, after 
all, it’s some subtle quality in you that compels 
me to confidence, will you show that you pardon 
me, that you don’t think me. altogether an in- 
corrigible coxcomb, by giving me this waltz ?’’ 

The acquaintance, thus begun, soon ripened 
into intimacy—nay, into love. As for Katie, 
she had been in love all these years, though she 
did not find it out until now; and Thorndyke 
lost his heart, if truth must be told, on that first 


evening. Before the season was over, he had 


asked for, and won, his bride. Everybody en- 
vied our heroine. But most of all, she envied 
herself. To have the dream of her life thus 
come true, was almost more than she could 
credit. ‘‘God has been very good to me,”’ she 
said, in the privacy of her chamber. ‘ What 
have I done to deserve such happiness ?”’ 

The secret of her authorship had now to be 
told to Mr. Thorndyke. It was not without a 
spice of mischief that Katie did.it. He listened 
in unaffected surprise. 

“You?” hecried. ‘You? Ineverthoughtit!’’ 

“Yes! I. Behold, before you,” and she made 
® mock curtsey, ‘‘the sour and satirical old 
maid, double-distilled vinegar itself, whom you 
knew you would recognize as the author, the 
moment you saw her.”’ 


“T cry your mercy,” said the lover. ‘‘ But 





how, how did you know me so well? You were 
never at Thorndyke Hall; you never saw me 
before this winter. Are you gifted with super- 
natural powers? I know you to be an enchant- 
ress; but you have second-sight; you practice 
absolute divination.’’ 

‘Neither a witch, old or young,’ retorted 
Katie. ‘I never ride on broom-sticks, nor deal 
in midnight incantations. I only happen to 
have a good memory, which you, sir, have not, 
it seems,”’ 

«* A good memory ?”’ 

‘*Yes. We have met before.”’ 

“Met before? You are jesting!’’ 

‘« Met at Thorndyke Hall.”’ 

‘You astonish me! It cannot be!’’ 

“Shall I tell you a fairy tale? Yes? Well, 
then, once upon a time, to use the orthodox pre- 
face to all such stories, a little girl, with her 
five-year-old brother, was caught out ina sudden 
shower, when suddenly, not in a gilded chariot 
exactly, but in a light summer-carriage, a— 
well,” with a charming blush, ‘let us say—a 
young prince drove by. Pitying the forlorn 
condition of the children, he took them up, 
carried them to his house—no! it must be called 
a palace, or else this is no fairy-tale ; and then, 
not only feasted them sumptuously, but also 
showed them all the wonderful things of his en- 
chanted abode. After that, when the rain was 
over, he drove them home, and then—and then, 
to quote good old John Bunyan, and to drop the 
fairy-tale, he went on his way, and they saw 
him no more,” 

Recollection, and recognition, had been dawn- 
ing on Thorndyke, as Katie went on; and when 
she finished, he cried, ‘‘I remember it all now. 
And you were the little girl? 1 wonder I never 
suspected it before. J. often thought of you 
afterwards, and I now see the resemblance. 
Only, darling,’’ and he took her to his heart, 
‘*you are a thousand times more beautiful.” 

** Little things, said Katie, sagely, ‘* often mar 
or make one’s destiny. My whole life was 
changed by the events of that afternoon. What 
I am, what happiness I hope to have,’’ and she 
clung to him fondly, ‘‘ I owe, incidentally, to 
such a trifle as that Suppen SHowER. 
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Gop make us brave to meet each loss 
Without a sigh ; 

To do our work, and bear our cross, 
Nor question why ! 


He knows the secret of our ways, 
And what is best : 

The long, dark shadows pulse with praise, 
And lead to rest. 
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BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


I was only seventeen, when the death of my 
guardian left me quite homeless. I was an 
orphan, confided to his care, in my babyhood, 
by my father, who had been a college chum and 
close friend. And while my guardian lived I 
never knew the want of the fatherly protection I 
had lost so early, or the mother-love I had never 
known. He was very wealthy, cultured, and 
refined, and he surrounded my young life with 
beauty and luxury. And so, when, at his death, 
which occurred very suddenly, his property all 
passed to a distant, and, as I fancied, in my dis- 
appointment, a rather stony-hearted relative, it 
was a great shock to me; it was like walking, 
by one step, from a flowering, blooming garden 
into a desert. 

1 think, indeed I know, that he meant to have 
made some provision for my future. The lawyer 
saic so; said he had often spoken of it; he in- 
tended to will half of his property to me, but the 
papers were not made out. And so, friendless 
and poor, I was left in the world, to fight its 
battles alone. Only seventeen! Young shoulders 
to bear the burdens of care and labor that so 
suddenly fell upon them. 

We had lived in a very seeluded manner, and 
I had very few acquaintances; but I had read 
many novels, and was as romantic and senti- 
mental as their teachings, and my solitary, 
dreamy life, could make me. I had never been 
to school, and so I had not even school-girl 
friendships to help sustain me in my loneliness. 
I had had a governess: until the last year; a 
kind woman, to whom I had become much at- 

-tached; and, in my first desolation and dismay, 
I thought of her as a possible refuge. But after- 
thought told me she was a paid dependent, now 
in another family, and I could not possibly go to 
her, nor could she come to me. 

What was Ito do? This hard question, that 
so many have confronted, stared me in the face 
the last thing at night, and the first in the morn- 
ing. I was not fitted for teacher in any high 
department. I was to have gone away t6 school, 
to remain until I graduated, at one of the first 
young ladies’ seminaries in the country. My 
guardian had written to the principal the day he 
was taken sick, but that was all past now. My 
education, as far as it had gone, was good, for 
my governess was thorough and conscientious. 
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But I knew, incomplete as it was, and with my 
youth and inexperience, I could not compete 
with the experienced, successful teachers, who 
were so readily to be found. I could play the 
piano well enough for an amateur, but not well 
enough to teach others. And as for the last re- 
sort of destitute ladyhood, fine sewing, I said to 
myself, one day, as I sat despairingly looking 
into the future, I could as ‘soon engineer a rail- 
road as to make a fine shirt. 

But, by some subtle connection of thought be- 
tween my last despairing idea and a memory of 
the past, the recollection of my nurse came to 
me, the woman who had been like a mother to 
me till I was ten years old. I thought how 
kindly she would look up at me from her sew- 
ing, when I was good, and how she would occa- 
sionally tap me on the head with her silver-top 
thimble, when. I was inclined to be noisy and 
rude. But, after all, how she loved me; and I 
remembered that she told me, when she went 
away, ‘‘if I ever wanted a friend, to not forget 
Priscilla Ann Cobb.”’ Surely that time had come. 

I knew, at the time she left here, that a small 
property had fallen to her from a distant rela- 
tive, and she had gone to live on her own farm. 
She was a maiden lady, who entertained at that 
time a strange aversion to men. True, years 
might have brought changes; she might have 
married, and forgotten me. But at all events, 
it would do no harm to write to her, and maybe 
she would receive me, until I could think what 
to do. So I wrote, telling her of my lonely, for- 
lorn state, and asking her if she could receive 
me for a short time, and if there was any em- 
ployment near her that I could get, for I should 
be unhappy if I were dependent upon any one, 
even my kind old nurse. 

In due time the answer came. - The letter was 
long, and although the spelling was bad, the 
spifit was good; kindness breathed through every 
word. She answered me “that the house and 
heart of P. A. Cobb was open and waitin’ for me. 
It would be the happiest day ‘she had spent for 
years, when she see the little girl that had 
growed into her heart so tight, a comin’ through 
her front gate. She couldn’t pity my lonesome 
and forlorn state no more, if I was her own child. 
She had no reflections to cast upon nybody who 
wasn’t in a condition to speak up and answer 
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’em. But she did think that some persons might 
have looked out for some person a little better, 
and out of such a big property laid up a little 
for somebody they had always carried the idea 
they thought the world of. Howsumever, she 
hadn't any reflections to cast upon anybody here, 
or in any other world whatsumever. My guar- 
dian was a man who had his properties, and was 
agreabler than most men; and, thank her fortin’, 
she wasn’t tied to none of ’em whatsumever, and 
hadn't no.-man about her premises to say to her, 
‘Why do yeso?’ No man to hender her from 
sayin’ what she did say, and should say, that I 
was welcome, and more’n welcome to a home with 
her, as long as I would make her as happy as a 
queen on her throne by acceptin’ of it. And as 
for work, if it would make me any happier, 
though I'd no need to wet my fingers in dish- 
water if I didn’t want to, there was the deestrict 
school. The teacher had jest died off, and they 
was in a peck of troubles who to get to fill her 
place. The trustee, Mr. Capelin, had been to 
her time and agin, askin’ her about it, and she 
had told him plain right out and out, that she 
didn’t keep school-moms by her, and couldn’t 
furnish them an order, thinkin’ he had trailed 
there enough, and he a widewer, and it might 
make talk. Though, as for any encouragement 
.she had gin him, folks knew too well her feelins 
on the subject to think that she would encourage 
him to come there only on business, and she a 
not wantin’ to misuse him right out and out, on 
his wife’s account, who was a Christian, if there 
ever was one, and he good to her in her last sick- 
ness, she would say it of him, though men was 
not to be depended on, and she despised the hull 
set on ’em. 

“The school-mom got five dollars a week, and 
boarded round. But there would be no boardin’ 
round for me, not if she knowed ‘herself. The 
school-house was only a little ways from her 
house, and her house was my home as long as I 
Would cunsent to stay with her, and it was no- 
body’s business only jest hern. There was no 
man, thank heaven, a swoopin’ round to say to 
her ‘Why do ye do so?’ The school was small, 
and I would have no trouble with none of ’em, 
unless it was Miss Richards’es boy, and a betier- 
dispositioned boy, and a better-hearted boy, never 
lived than he was; that she would contend for, 
let anybody run him down that was a mind to. 
And he probably wouldn’t go to the deestrict 
school much more, bein’ promised to be sent 
through college by them that was able to do so.” 

And the letter ended as it begun, with warm 
and lengthy experiences of affectionate interest 
in my welfare, and welcome to her home. 








One week from the day I received her letter, 
I was on my way to her home. I went a day 
earlier than I expected, because the lawyer told 
me the family whom I regarded as stony-hearted, 
was coming earlier than I supposed, and I wanted 
to get away before their arrival. So I left my 
trunks and boxes to be sent on after me, and 
took the first train for Cold Creek Station, where 
nurse had written me that I must leave the cars. 

I arrived there about eleven in the morning, 
and the train whizzed away and left me on the 
platform alone. 

How quiet everything looked! It seemed as if 
the world had stopped to rest. Far off, in the 
green fields, I could see men at work, and the 
road stretched away like a dusty white ribbon, 
and lost itself in the green woodland. The sta- 
tion-master stood by the gate, talking with a 
good-looking, middle-aged man, who had stopped 
his wagon by the gate. 

I ventured to ask the official the way to Miss 
Cobb’s, and the distance. He said it was ‘‘ only 
two miles, right ahead.’’ I thought I could walk 
that distance quite easily, and set out. All the 
while I was speaking to the station-master, the 
good-looking, gray-whiskered man in the wagon 
eyed me closely, with a pair of keen, good-hu- 
mored eyes. But I had hardly got out into the 
road, and started on my walk, than he overtook 
me. He stopped the wagon. 

« Are you the little gal Miss Cobb has been 
expectin’ of ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.’”’ 

‘‘So I thought. Now, I am goin’ a mileand 
over, right on your way, and I will take you 
along as fur as I go, an’ welcome, if you say a# 
much,”’ 

I accepted his invitation thankfully, and he 
reached down his strong brown hand, and helped 
me up to the seat beside him. 

‘¢Goin’ to teach the deestrict school, so Miss 
Cobb told me,” said my new companion, after I 
was comfortably seated. 

«« Yes, sir, if I am fortunate enough to please 
the trustee.” 

‘‘He’d be a darnation fool, if he wasn’t 
pleased with you. A consummit fool, I say, 
which he hain’t in the aforesaid matter jest men- 
tioned, for he likes your looks first-rate; liked 
you the minute he set his eyes on you. Pretty 
as a snow-drop, he thought you was. Which, 
perhaps I ought to say, I am the trustee, who 
has the present honor of settin’ in ‘the buggy 
with you, Jeremiah Copelin, at your service, 
mom.”’ 

Of course, I expressed my pleasure at meet- 
ing him, and thanked him for his kind opinion. 
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*¢ Your name is Hamilton, I heard from a fe- 
mate ; in fact, from Miss Cobb herself.’’ 

“Yes. Eva Hamilton.” 

** Yes, jest so. Well, Miss Hamilton, I hope 
you'll make yourself to hum amongst us. Goin’ 
to have a good place to stay to; and smart, 
likely, forehanded woman Miss Cobb is.”’ 

*¢ Yes, and one of the kindest, truest hearts in 
the world,’’ said I, warmly. 

** Fact,’’ said he. ‘+ Trueas the book of Paul. 
Has her ways, though,”’ 

I told him ‘ most people had.”” For I could 
not endure even an insinuated blame against 
‘* Auntie,” as I always used to call her. 

“True agin’; true as John, or any other 
*postle you'll bring up; if a board don’t tip up 
one end, it will tother. Everybody has their 
ways; some differe1t; notwo like the other one. 
Wimmen are curious for’em; curious set wim- 
men be, as I ever seen. Some hate the men 
like all posess, some like ’em too well, some will 
run at ’em, some away from ’em, some will 
run one way, some another, jest as their way is. 
She seems to be sot aginst ’em, kinder shyin’ 
off all the time, dretful offish and balky with 
‘em; her way, curious. I persume men wouldn’t 
hurt her for a dollar. I wouldn’t, not for a 
silver dollar,’”’ he added, reflectively. 

He stopped a minute, and leaned over the 
dash-board, and dislodged a fiy from the horse’s 
back with his whip, and adjured him at the 
same time to “ get up, and not go to sleep.” 

I made some remark about the country through 
whichwe were passing. He responded pleasantly. 
Bat'then, after a brief silence, he began again on 
the subject which seemed to him of most interest. 

‘*No; not for a silver dollar, I wouldn’t.hurt 
her. My late wife sot a good deal by Miss €obb. 
I lost my companion four years ago this comin’ 
fall,’ said he, in a confidential tone. *‘ Lost 
her with the tyfus. Information set in; no 
savin’ of her. Miss Cobb watched over her 
like a sister, tried her best to pull her through ; 
couldn’t do it, though. Good woman,’ never 
blamed her a mite; t’want her doin’s, ’twas 
the tyfus. Had to give her up; it came tough 
on me, but I couldn’t help myself. That is four 
years ago, and I hain’t never seen but one wo- 
man sense that, I would love to see set across 
the table from me, in Miss Capelin’s chair. Not 
much chance of seein’ of her there, as I can see at 
the present time. Get up, Jim! Are you goin’ 
to sleep, or are you not ?”’ 

dim, thus adjured, manifested his wakeful- 
ness by going a little faster, and pretty soon my 
companion, pointing to a very pretty white cot- 
tage before us, said, 





«There is my place, Miss Hamilton.” 

I told him ‘* I thought it was a very pretty, 
cozy place.”’ 

‘* Yes. House as good as new, and a good farm 
I have got here, as there is in the country; 
seventy-four acres, all paid for, and not a chick 
nor a child in the world. Curious, hain’t it ?— 
and the world chuck full of wimmen and chil- 
dren.’’ 

We had now got in front of the white cottage, 
and I expected Mr. Capelin would stop; but as 
I saw we were passing by, I said, 

“I will get out here, sir, if this is where you 
stop.” 

.*No; set still. The horse seems determined 
togoon. Lethim go. I generally let him have 
his way; he is a well-meanin’ horse.’’ 

I told him I had just as soon walk tke rest of 
the way. 

‘*No; set still. Jim seems determined to go 
on. Let him have his way.’’ 

He carried ‘the idea that it was nothing to him 
at all, but only a piece of dogged obstinacy and 
self will on the part of the horse. 

The country was lovely through which we 
were passing. Onone side of the road were pled- 
sant woods. So grand and stately looked all 


the trees, and in such extremely good order, 
that I ceuld not help speaking admiringly of 


them. 

‘“«Yes,’’ returned Mr. Capelin. ‘+ Creveland 
Park is as handsome a stretch of woods as you'll 
find in these parts. These woods, clean and 
handsome as a picter, runs clean up to Creve 
land Hall, two good milds from here, or a mild 
and a half, plumb. Can’t see it from here,” 
said he, stretching up his neck in a vain en- 
deavor te peer over the lofty tree-tops. ‘‘ Hand- 
some old house, too, as there is in the country. 
Get up, Jim, orif you want to go to sleep, lay 
down to it.”’ 

Jim tried to assure his master that he did not 
want to go to sleep, by taking a little faster gait, 
as I asked him with interest, 

‘«Is the family living at the Hall?” 

‘* Wall, no, not exactly. The housekeeper, 
and one or two of the servants, stay there all 
the time. The present owner, Hugh Creveland, 
isa bachelder. A wildish sort of a chap; used 
to be awful for carryins’ on, drinkin’, and cut- 
tin’ up jinerally. Kinder coolin’ down, they 
say. ‘Time to, I should think ; must, be in the 
neighborhood of forty. Can't be more than five 
years younger than I be, and I am in’ the neigh- 
borhood! of forty-five: I hain't said I was forty- 
five, but in the neighborhood of it.’’ 

But the exaet age of the worthy Mr. Capelin 
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did not interest me so much as the subject we 
had been discussing. I had read a great many 
movels, and the romantic heroes who had been 
most fascinating to me, always were very ma- 
ture of age, with mysteries in their past lives. 
They lived in old baronial halls. They had all 
been very wild in their youth, and the love of 
some young woman, some friendless orphan, 
usually, had won them from their evil ways, 
and saved them. I was only seventeen, and 
had read a great many novels. 

“Ts this Mr. Creveland handsome ?”’ 

“Yes; handsome as a picter; or—that is, he 
used to be. I hain’t seen him for years. How 
his big, black eyes used to flash and snap in his 
head. Curly black hair, head rignt up, afraid 
o’ nobody, wimmen specially. Never was afraid 
of wimmen a mite. Curious he hain’t never 
married. Some say he is goin’ to adopt Mrs. 
Richards’es boy. She isthe housekeeper. Does 
a sight for him, anyway. Sends him to school 
all the time ; goin’ tosend him to gollege, I have 
heern. Curious to think he hain’t never got 
marricd, hain’t it? though there is time enough 
now. Probably the right one hain’t come along 
yet. There is time enough for him to be mar- 
ried. Folks older than he is get married, if the 
right one comes along, and they can coax her 
up—— I'll be hanged if she hain’t right there 
shead of us! If there hain’t Miss Cobb, as sure 
as Christopher Columbus !’’ 

On the side of the road opposite the park 
there was a little grove, and amongst the scat- 
tered trees were tall berry-bushes, and Auntie 
had evidently been picking berries, for there 
was a bright little tin pail hanging on her arm. 
She had come out into the highway just in ad- 
vance of us, and drawing her roomy gingham 
sun-bonnet over her face like a shelter-tent, she 
was walking demurely on in it’s shadé, looking 
neither to the right hand nor the left, when my 
driver called out, 

“ Hello, Miss Cobb, see what I have brought 
you.”’ 

She looked round rather impatiently, I 
thought, but the minute she caught sight of me, 
she darted to the wagon, threw both her arms 
round me, and kissed me loudly, the sun-bonnet 
falling back on her shoulders, and standing up 
like a tall picket of gingham. 

“‘S’posen you pass that round, Miss Cobb. 
eee tenee be agreable to the rest of the 

resent company,’’ said 4 i -hu- 
samdie. pany Mr. Capelin, good-hu 

Auntie deigned not to reply to him, but pulled 
her sun-bonnet once more about her face, and 
telling me that she would get to the house about 





as quick as I did, she walked rapidly on, But 
Mr. Capelin kept along by her side. 

«Come, get in, Miss Cobb; don’t be a walkin’ 
along by the side of the wagon. It looks too 
much in the dogline. Get in. Make yourself 
to hum.”’ 

And to my great surprise Auntie did get in, 
making me sit between them, however, and keep- 
ing the whole box sides of her sun-bonnet straight 
toward the horse. And not one word did she 
say to Mr. Capelin, only to reply to his good-hu- 
mored questions as shortly and tersely as possi- 
ble. Three times during our drive he hunched 
me with his elbow, and requested me in a whisper 
to observe ‘‘ how she was a shyin’ off.’ And 
when, at Auntie’s door, he got out to help her out, 
and she refused to touch his hand, and almost 
fell in consequence, he whispered to me again, 
as he lifted me out, 

‘¢ Curious, hain’t it, how balky she is?’’ But 
as he turned round to go home, he said, with ex- 
treme good-humor, ‘‘ he hoped I would have a 
first-rate good time amongst em; couldn’t fail 
of it, he knew, with such a woman as Miss Cobb 
to live with; wished he never should have any- 
thing worse happen to him than that would be.” 
Drove off, and then, after going a few steps, 
held up the ‘ well-meaning’’ Jim, and turning 
round on his seat, he asked me ‘‘if I wasn’t ex- 
pectin’ any band-boxesand things. Because, if I 
was, Jim had jest as leves bring’em down as not,”’ 
I told him I did expect some boxes and my 
piano, which I had been permitted to keep. He 
asked me ‘“‘ when they, would be along.” I told 
him, and assuring me again that ‘‘ Jim wouldn't 
fail to see to it, and bring ‘em down,”’ he droye off. 
As he did so, I said, with some enthusiasm, 

‘‘Isn’t he a very good man, Auntie?’ 

** Good enough fora man,”’ she replied, tartly. 
‘But there hain’t no more dependence on ’em, 
as @ race, than there is in my clock, and that 
struck sixty this mornin’ at nine o'clock, for I 
counted it with my own ears, No,’’ she repeated, 
with emphasis, as we walked up the little flower- 
bordered path from the front gate to the clean, 
yellow door-step. ‘No, I hain’t no opinion of 
men as & race.”’ 

A woman, a few years younger than Auntie, 
stood in the open door-way, and at these last 
words of her mistress, she repeated like an echo, 

‘‘T hain’t no ’pinion of ’em.”’ 

‘«That is my hired girl, Jane Tomkins,” said 
Auntie, looking toward the door. And pointing 
the sun-bonnet suddenly toward my ear, she 
whispered, “‘ And she hain’t got twoideesinher . 
head above dish-water.” 

And in this way I was introduced to Auntie’g 
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cottage and its inmates. It was a pleasant, old- 
fashioned farm-house, large enough to hold com- 
fort, but not display. In a short time Auntie 
and Jane had hurried round and cooked a dinner, 
which. would have delighted the hearts of ten 
hungry men. 

After dinner was over, and the dishes washed 
and put away, Auntie took a small pail of milk 
in her hand, and asked me “if I didn’t want 
to put on my hat, and go out and see her corset?” 

T told her ‘* I would go,” wondering somewhat 
at her evident idea that a corset was a strange 
sight to me, and also at her keeping it out of 
doors. I thought, however, she might have been 
washing it, and wished to show me her signal 
triumph over soiled cloth and whalebone. But 
she led the way, under cherry and plum trees, 
back to a low pair of bars, and leaning over them, 
she commenced calling gently, ‘‘Coday! coday ! 
coday!’ And in a few minutes a large white 
lamb came running along, trampling down the 
daisies and butteroups in his desire to get to his 
mistress. But as he stopped in front of us, I 


couldn’t help laughing cut heartily, for over the 
white, innocent face was a paper cap, tied with 
a broad ruffle of the paper, like an old woman’s 
night-cap. The effect, as the lamb lifted his eyes 


expectingly to ours, was indescribably funny to 

“me, but Auntie did not look upon it in that way, 
she was deenly indignant. And she tore it off, 
tearing it to >ieces as she did so. 

‘* Mistress Richards’es boy agin!’ she ex- 
claimed, indignantly. ‘‘If he meddles with my 
corset agin, I'll know the reason why. Dretful 
cunning he thinksit is. It takesasight of sense 
to make night-caps for my corset. This makes 
three times within a month that ‘my corset has 
come home with a night-cap on. He has got to 
stop it, or ll put the papers onto him, Jest as 
sure as I live and breathe I'll put the papers on 
him if he don’t stop his goin’s on.” 

What “putting the papers on him’ meant, I 
did not know at that time ; something dreadful, 
I knew by her tone. Later, I learned that she 
meant sueing him, the ‘“ papers’’ being a sum- 
mons. Her feelings, which .were outraged by 
this indignity, did not subside again into per- 
fect calmness, until we wandered back into the 
kitchen-garden. Here the prosperous looks of 
her plants and vegetables seemed to restore her 
tranquility, and she asked me, in a tone of proud 
assurance, ‘if I had seen another such a gar- 
ding this year?” 

T told her truly that I had not, for everything 
did look extremely nice and flourishing. And 
she went on to say, ‘‘ that a good garding she 
would have, for it was half of a body’s living.” 





But while she was talking thus composedly to me, 
her feelings were doomed to another shock, for 
chancing to stroll near the pickets that separated 
her ‘‘ garding’ from the highway, I heard her 
exclaim, suddenly, 

‘Tl put the papers onto him, jest as sure ag 
I live.” 

** Who, Auntie ?”’ I asked. 

“« Mistress Richards’ es boy !’’ shecried. ‘Look 
there,” said she, pointing toward the fence. And 
there, surmounting some of the pickets, like the 
bust of a hero, was a baby pumpkin carved into 
a grotesque likeness of Miss Cobb, her Roman 
nose, her spectacles, her broad cap border. There 
was real genius in it, And with all my dignity, 
(I was very dignified and old at that time,) I 
could scarcely keep from laughing. But Auntie 
was deeply indignant. 

“That is jest the way that boy torments the 
life out of me, and as good as I have been to him; 
warnin’ him, évéry chance I get, to leave his wild 
ways, and flee from the wrath to come; and 
tellin’ him, time and agin, that if he didn’t turn 
and stop behavin’, he would wreathe in future 
torment; exhorted him, told him jest. what 
lost worm of the dust he is. Was tellin him so 
yesterday. Always took jest such an interest in 
him. And now see the payI get forit. I'll put 
the papers onto him, if it goes on so much longer.” 

Jane, the hired girl, had come out into the 
garden to pick some berries for supper, and she 
remarked, like an echo crystalized in flesh and 
blood, 

“*T would put the papers onto him, if I was 
in your place. He is a bad, good-for-nothing 
boy.’’ 

‘He hain’t no such thing. A better hearted 
boy never Hived. You had better keep still, and 
tend to your berries.” 

I waé Much surprised at the sudden change 
in Auntie’s words. I was not so wise then in 
the affection that claims the exclusive right of 
scolding its object. 

‘‘Does he live far from here, Auntie?’ I 
asked, not that I cared to know on his account. 
I was not thinking of ‘‘ Miss Richards’ es boy,” 
but upon the strange and mysterious hero, Hugh 
Creveland. 

She turned, and pointed toward the south. 

‘Do you see that big stone house, with the 
Gabriels on the ruff?” 

‘«¢The what, Auntie ?”’ 

«‘The house with the Gabriel ends.” 

I followed the direction of her long, slim 
forefinger, and saw the tall, pointed gables 
rising above the dark oak trees. 

“Tt looks as if it were a splendid old house.” 
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“Tt is. The house with the gabsiel ends 
can’t be beat, nor anywhere come up to in this 
country.” 

“Could I go and look at it some day, Auntie? 
Would the housekeeper allow me? Is she a good 
woman ?”” 

‘« She has her properties.” 

“Maybe Mr. Creveland wouldn’t care to have 
people going over his house; in his absence. Is 
he a nice man, Auntie ?’”’ 

“He has his properties.” 

I saw that Auntie was not desirous of pro- 
longing the conversation, and so I outwardly 
restrained my curiosity, and followed her into 
the house. But my mind was no more en- 
grossed by the ideal heroes of the romances [ 
had read and wept over. It was filled with the 
image of Hugh Creveland. 

Fully a dozen times, during the fortnight be- 
fore I commenced my school, did Auntie come 
in from her “‘ garding,’’ or pasture, rampant to 
“put‘the papers onto Miss Richards’es boy.”’ 
But did the much-suffering Jane venture to echo 
her revilings ever so feebly, she would only turn 
the torrent of her indignation toward her; and 
once ‘she told Jane, in an injured, rebuking 
tone, ‘that she should be glad if she had his 
properties.’’ 

In fact, I could not discern any evil in any of 
the deeds that vexed Auntie so. Only the very 
spirit of fun and mischief seemed inspiring 
him.. Once, I know, the “‘cerset ’? came home 
at night. His pasture led back through a 
shady lane to the entrance of the park, and he 
came home with his long locks parted on the 
top of his head, braided, and done up with a 
hair-pin, and wire spectacles fastened over his 
wise, innocent eyes. Never didI see Auntie so 
fully determined, as she was upon this occasion, 
‘*to put the papers onto him,’’ for nothing 
touched her more nearly than any disrespect to 
“the corset.’ 

Later, when I knew the utter dreariness of 
the life he led at home, his seclusion from the 
world, his mother’s gloom and melancholy, and 
his total lack of all society and recreation, I 
could better understand how the naturally gay 
spirits and irrepressible life of ‘‘ Miss Rich- 
ards’es boy” found vent in such whimsical chan- 
nels. But at that time I could not understand 
how any one as old as I was, and I was very 
old, could possibly be so childish and undigni- 
fied. I was very dignified. 

‘ It is a dreamy habit of mine to form pictures 
in my own mind, of people of whom I have 
heard much, and ‘have not seen; and I de- 








shorter than I, although he was just six months 
older, Auntie said; thick-set, with very red 
cheeks and black eyes,°and large, red hands, 
that he could find no fitting place for. In fact, 
I decided that Miss Richards’es boy was rather 
vulgar-looking. 

But time rolled on, and brought the day that 
I was tocommence my school. And asI wended 
my way toward the school-house, with my new 
silver bell in my hand, emblem of my sovereign 
dignity, although many days have passed by 
since then, I have never even distantly ap- 
proached the venerable age I then enjoyed. I 
had not worn long dresses a very great while, 
but I put on my longest one that morning, a 
blue muslin, that trailed slightly, and I wound 
my abundant hair in a great, shining coil at the 
back of my head. It wanted to curl; in fact, 
it would assert itself,and have its own way in 
little waves and rings, whenever it could elude 
my close vigilance. But I did my best to re- 
strain it in matronly shape. 

Mr. Capelin, the trustee, came down to Auntie’s 
in the morning, as she stood by the gate seeing 
me off, and he offered to go down to the school- 
house with me. In fact, that worthy man made 
many errands in my direction. But I told him 
‘¢it wasn’t necessary. I was not at all afraid 
of having any trouble.” 

‘« Let me see anybody making you any trouble,”’ 
said he, in a defiant tone. ‘‘ Why, I should jest 
as soon think of abusing ® moss rose-bud as you; 
you are just as sweet and pretty as one, this 
minute.”’ . And he patted my head as I passed 
out of the gate. I know I felt that his pat- 
ting my head, and comparing. me to a bud, in- 
stead of a full-blown flower, was compromising 
to my dignity. ButI said nothing, and after I 
left them, I looked back and saw that he was 
talking to Auntie quite earnestly and pleasantly, 
and she, with her whaleboned sui.-bonnet, drawn 
defiantly over her eyes, was, to all outward ap- 
pearance, paying him not the slightest attention, 
and I knowI thought that Mr. Capelin was prob- 
ably, in his own mind, bewailing her uncontrol- 
able tendency to be ‘‘ balky, and shy off.’’ 

There was quite a little knot of pupils col- 
lected around theschool-house door; small, white- 
headed boys, and demure little girls, with preter- 
naturally clean faces, and stiffly-starched pink 
calico aprons. I greeted them with benignancy 
and dignified affection. It was not quite school- 
time, and I was standing in the open door, look- 
ing across the road at the thick foliage of the 
oak trees, for Creveland Park ran along on the 
opposite side of the road, when a little gate 


cided that Claude Richards was stout, a good deal ; opened in the high wall opposite me, and a young 
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gentleman came through. I said young gen- 
tleman, although he was a lad of probably 
about seventeen, but he looked so aristocratic, so 
noble, that I said at once to myself, ‘‘ It must 
be either a relative of the Crevelands, or some 
grand acquaintance of the family, visiting there.”’ 
He had such an easy, graceful walk, there was 
such a proud, careless grace in the pose of the 
handsome head, that, as he seemed coming to- 
ward me, my dignity almost fled before it. As I 
said, his destination seemed to be the school- 
house, and I expected to hear him ask, me the 
distance to the next village, or perhaps complain 
of some misdemeanor of my pupils in the park, 
or. something like it, when the children behind 
me, having caught sight of him, commenced 
shouting, rapturously, ‘Claude! Claude! Claude 
Richards!’ And I, in my mute surprise, look- 
ing up into the handsomest face I had ever seen, 
met. for the first time, the true, honest eyes of 
‘¢ Miss Richards’es boy ;’’ the very handsomest 
face I had ever seen; that I decided in my own 
mind at the first glance, And my next wonder 
was, where did he get his elegant aristocratic 
looks and ways, his air of perfect repose and 
easy manners? His eyes were blue, clear, and 
steadfast; blue eyes, that met your own frankly 
and fearlessly; they were shaded with long 
lashes, that at times gave rather a dreamy look 
to them, and at times they would laugh, and 
speak, and run over with merriment. They 
were the most wonderfully changeful and ex- 
pressive eyes that I ever saw; but whatever ex- 
pression they might assume to others, they were 
never otherwise than kind to me. 

[had no trouble with my school. My pupils 
were all good ; and above all others, in goodness 
and kindness to me, was Miss Richardses’ boy; 
although, for the first few weeks, he occasionally 
gave vent to his inexpressible spirits in mis- 
chievous pranks, which I would always correct 
and rebuke in a gentle but grave and dignified 
manner. For although ‘‘ Miss Richards’es boy’’ 
was.a half-year older than I, and although I sus- 
pected at the time, that his education was far 
superior to mine, still I felt, in my dignified po- 
sition asa teacher, and the founder of my own 
fortunes, as if I might be his grandmother. And 
so, at considerable personal inconvenience at 
times, for I had an eye for fun myself, I had al- 
ways maintained a lady-like composure, and 
calm demeanor. 

But one day—it was the fourth week of my 
school, I think—I lost my composure and serene 
demeanor, and it was the fault of “Miss Richards’s 
boy.” All that day I had had’ torturing head- 
ache. I had felt so ill in the morning, that Auntie 


said, ‘‘ instead of going to schooly I had better 
go and lay down, and let her pull the curtings 
down, and I was as white as her corset.”” And 
Mr. Capelin, who had sauntered down to see if 
he could borrow a.plow, although he knew he 
could just as well have obtained a cannon or an 
iron-clad war-ship of Auntie asa plow, he also 
} joined his entreaties that I would “stay at home, 
and let, Miss Cobb doctor me up. He wished 
he could have the chance, he would give a silver 
dollar for it,’’ he said, looking at Auntie, with 
good-nature heaming from his eyes. 

Auntie, of course, paid no sort of attention to 
his words, but: I thanked him for his kind ad- 
vice, and I told him I thought I could teach well 
enough. I thought my headache would wear off. 
But it did not; it grew worse and worse, although 
my paleness vanished, I knew, for my cheeks 
burned like fire. I dare say I looked healthier 
than ever, and he had no idea of my feeling so 
ill, But it was about the middle of theafternoon, 
when every worl I spoke seemed to rend my 
head, and every noise and move of the children 
was torture to.me, that Claude came to me with 
.an exercise he wished me to correct. And there, 
instead of the mathematical puzzle, was a picture 
of a school-ma’am, with an unnaturally long 
whip in her hand, driving her brood of scholars 
up the mount of knowledge, As I looked at it, 
I laughed merrily, and then laying my head 
down on the desk, I burst into tears. But as I 
laid there, sobbing like a baby that I was, I felt 
a hand upon my head, a gentle hand, and it was 
@ gentle voice that said it. 

‘*T have been a wretch, to annoy you so; but 
dA’ll never do itagain. Try me, and see if I will.” 

Brt asI still sobbed on, he added, remorse- 
fully, 

‘‘Or you may turn me out of school, if you 
had rather. Just say the word, and I’ll go this 
minute. But I'll be good if you'll let me stay ; 
see if I am not!” 

Of course, I told him to stay, and that I was 
ill and nervous, or I should not have noticed 
such a trifle. And I know how true a compas- 
sion and remorse looked out of his blue eyes at 
my words. And I recollect, he went down tos 
spring a quarter of a mile away, to get some 
water of extra coldness, to bathe my head, and 
then he insisted on hearing all my classes for 
me, Andi I remember I went home that night, 
with the conviction that I had never seen any 
one manlier and kinder than ‘‘ Miss Richards’ es 
boy.”’ 

And as the days rolled by, that impression 
deepened and intensified:edHis wild pranks, his 
irrepressible outbursts of fun, grew less frequent 
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He applied himself diligently to his books ; and 
surely no teacher could have a kinder, gentler 
pupil than he. And in spite of my advanced 
age, and my mild, dignified airs of superiority, 
he seemed to have a sort of protecting instinet, 
and tried in every way to guard me from annoy- 
ance, and save me from anxiety. There was one 
white-headed little chap who caused me great 
trouble. I was very ambitious to teach my 
smaller pupils a great deal, and I daily drilled 
them in Bible and historical questions. And 
this little fellow, 1 know, never failed of affirm- 
ing that he was made by ‘‘ George Washington.” 
I think, after awhile, he said it through obsti- 
nacy, for I drilled him so thoroughly, that he 
must have known that he had a diviner origin. 
But this child seemed to have a chronic and 
perennial desire to put an end to the life that he 
insisted had its origin in ‘‘ George Washington.”’ 
And he seemed determined to kill himself while 
at school. And as he was an only child, and 
his mother a pitiful-looking little widow, I felt 
as if a great responsibility had indeed fallen on 
mé. At noon and recess, if I were not continu- 
ally on the lookout, he would either fall in the 
creek, and be neatly drowned, or drop down 
from tree-tops, and be brought in bruised and 





bloody. He was my youngest pupil, and I 
loved him very much, and it seemed as if my 
hair must turn as white as his own, through 
watchfulness and anxiety. I told Claude one 
day how I felt about it; for being my oldest 
pupil, and so very. very good to me, I had fal- 
len into the habit of going to him with all my 
small perplexities and cares; and Clande told 
me, to ‘‘not give myself any uneasiness on ac- 
count of the young ‘ Father of his Country’ ’’— 
for so they irreverently called him—“ for he 
would take him under his wing.’”” And he was 
as good as his word; he did. He either kept 
him with him, or he found means to amuse him 
in some safe manner; and so that great load 
was taken off my shoulders. And then there 
was another boy, not large in body, but with 
immense powers of making himself disagree- 
able, and against this boy’s annoyances, Claude 
was my rock of defence. Indeed, he was so 
kind to me, so thoughtful, so solicitous for my 
welfare, so intelligent and delightful a com- 
panion, and in every way so straightforward, 
and manly, and honest, that I used often to won- 
der what I should do if it were not for *‘ Miss 
Richards’es boy.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





A RESTING-PLACE. 


BY MARY J. 


A sna of shade, with hollow heights above, 
Where floats the redwood’s airy roof away, 
Whose feathery lace the drowsy breezes move, 

And softly through the azure windows play: 
No nearer stir than yun white cloud astray, 
No closer sound than sob of distant dove. 


T only live as the deep forest’s swoon 
Dreams me amid its dream; for all things fade, 
Nor pulse of mine disturbs the unconscious noon. 
Even love and hope are still—albeit they made 
My heart beat y day—in slumber laid, 
Like yon dim ghost that Jast night was the moon. 
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Only the bending grass, grown gray and sere, 
Nods now and then; where at my feet it swings, 

Pleased that another like itself is here, 
Unseen among the mighty forest things— 
Anotherrfruitless life, that fading clings 

To earth and autumn days, in doubt and fear. 


Dream on, oh, wood! Oh, wind, stay in thy west, 
Nor wake the shadowy spirit of the fern, 

Asleep along the fallen pine-tree’s breast ! 
That, till the enn go down, and night-stars burn, 
And the chill dawn-breath from the sea return, 

Tired*carth may taste heaven’s honey-dew of rest. 





STANZAS. 


BY ALPH GLYNWWOOD. 


As some sweet lily-bell that weeps 
Above her native stream, 
Unweeting if her golden hair 
Be of the streamlet or the air, 
Or be a blessed dream, 
Thou broodest o’er thy heart that sleeps, 
Mirrored in girlhood’s crystal deeps. 
Vou. LXXI.—19 


As some Sea-idling bark that deems 
She hath sweet company, 

What time upon the halcyon sky 

A phantom-ship she doth descry, 
And knows not it is she, 

Thou sailest on 'mid tropic gleams, 

Piloted by thy own sweet dreams. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Wuern La Costa went back to her bed, after 
giving Cole the money, she had been sufficiently 
aroused to keep half wakeful, and turn dream- 
ing into yeality. She had been unusually ner- 
vous the night before, and, on retiring, strove 
to abate the restlessness by a sedative, taken 
incautiously from a small medicine casket, which 
always stood within reach from her pillow. The 
effect of all this we have seen in the listless be- 
wilderment with which she had delivered a large 
sum of money into the hands of a man in whom 
her confidence was not supreme, and against 
whom she had been cautioned by the only per- 
son who had entire influence over her—deliv- 
ered it up without receipt or security of any kind. 


Asa general thing, La Costa was recklessly 
good-natured, or violenty ill-tempered; perfectly 
self-satisfied, or hating herself with virulent 
bitterness ; and ina corresponding degree the 
woman caressed, or rebuked her friends, as the 


humor changed. This morning she was su- 
premely good-natured, and lay smiling and half 
asleep on her pillows, satisfied with the gene- 
rous thing she had done. From the first, she 
had felt no great shock from the crime this 
young man had committed. The very audacity 
-of it had a charm for her. The danger that lay 
in it gave romance to wickedness, and forbade 
her to realize his guilt as anything but the epi- 
sode of a play, or the subject of a poem., She 
rather liked him for having trusted her so com- 
pletely. This young man was no son of hers, 
‘but of a woman long since dea?, to whom the 
)prisoner at Philadelphia had given his name, 
‘and with it enough ill usage to break her heart, 
‘before La Costa ever saw him; but when she 
‘gave her hand, and a most erratic heart, to the 
father, her burning love also took in the son, 
whose beauty she admired as the. perpetuation 
of youth in her husband, and whose sharp abil- 
‘ity she gloried in. Taking the burden of the 
father’s extravaganee, and the son’s education, 
entirely on herself, she had toiled heroically for 
both ; lavished money on them with a liberality 
that few women, even among the nobility of a 
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nation, ever bestow on those nearest and dear- 
est, and, in her way, was kindness itself. 

As the youth grew up, accomplished, graceful, 
and so wonderfully handsome, such ambition as 
La Costa had, outside of her own exhausting 
profession, centred on him. At the bottom of 
her erratic nature she had some generosity, and 
a few grains of good common sense. These had 
long since taught her that in the man she had 
chosen there was no material for prominent am- 
bition ; but in the boy, she saw not only great 
capabilities, but an instrument by which she 
might in the end carry out a desire of proud 
vengeance, which was the outgrowth of that 
portion of her character. given up to bitterness 
and rageful outbursts of, buricd resentment. 
These feelings had never left her heart since 
that day, in her early youth, when a fancied 
wrong, and what she deemed a cruel indignity, 
had been imposed upon her, by the two beings 
in whom she had placed the utmost trust. Two 
great objects, independent of her profession, 
had brought her to America, after an absence of 
almost twenty years, during which she had reso- 
lutely cast off name and nationality, worked 
herself to the head of a lucrative, if not particu- 
larly dignified position on the stage, and so com- 
pletely lost her own identity, that no fear of 
recognition haunted her, though many a person 
known to her in early life might appear among her 
audiences. These two objects were the libera- 
tion of her imprisoned husband, and the estab- 
lishment of Harmer Cole in life. To this end 
she had directed him to such a clerkship in the 
banking-house of Cameron, Dana & Co., and to 
so work out his usefulness, that a junior part- 
nership might result from it. 

How the young man had accomplished this is 
already known to the reader. 

La Costa triumphed in the ability which had 
attained this difficult position, even at the ex- 
pense of a perilous crime, and, well pleased 
with her own liberal action in the matter, lay 
dreaming it over in indolent self-complaceney. 

All at once, a sharp.apprehensiop stung her. 
She remembered the charge given her by the 
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prisoner, not to trust his son, but in some way 
to chain him to her interest, and his will by a 
legal hold that he would not dare to break. An 
hour ago that hold had been in her possession, 
but how was it now? She had recklessly given 
up the money, and trusted to Cole’s honor for a 
return of the note. Would he bring it? Did 
so much rectitude remain in him? What an 
idiot she had been to trust him so far! Per- 
haps the freedom of her husband depended upon 
this very power, which she had flung away in a 
fit of dreamy sleepiness. 

Not only the safety of her husband, but other 
plans, held in abeyance by his misfortunes, as 
she deemed his crimes, might be baffled by the 
independence she had so madly given to that 
young man. 

The woman sprang out of bed in her impa- 
tient helplessness, and ringing for Nanette, 
made a rapid toilet. Why she was in such haste, 
or what she was dressing for, never entered her 
mind, She had stung herself with self-con- 
tempt, and action. could alone appease her im- 
patience. More than once she snatched her 
hair from the deft fingers of Nanette, and, after 
tangling it with her own eager hands, flung it 
back again, thus retarding the toilet she sought 
to hasten. Reason for ail this haste, as I have 
said, there. was none. She only felt helpless 
and wretched in her bed-room, and left it to be 
equally restless in her parlor. 

‘He will never come back,’’ she thought, bit- 
terly. ‘‘I have noticed it. In his father’s be- 
half he is lukewarm. I see no vigor of interest 
inhim. That which might have aroused it— 
fear for himself—I have flung away. How pale 
he was! How frightened! And I, like an idiot, 
have changed places with him.” 

Half frantic with the thought, La Costa thrust 
everything aside that opposed her progress, and 
began to pace up and down the room with tragic 
vehemence. 

With arms folded over her bosom, head erect, 
and eyes kindling with swift ideas, she paced 
the carpet as if it had been a stage, pausing now 
and then to gesticulate, as if some other person 
were in the room who must feel her eloquent 
upbraiding. After a time, she seemed to re- 
member herself, for pausing before a tall mirror, 
she saw another woman, with bent brows and fiery 
gesture, confronting her. Then all the keen sense 
of ridicule, which was the brightest part of her 
genius, broke forth in a clear, mocking laugh, 
that fairly convulsed her and the image that 
still mocked her. Such revulsions of feeling were 
not uncommon with this woman, and her excite- 
ment died off in this fit of laughter. 





‘Bah! Iam making a fool of myself,’”’ she 
said, wiping the merry tears from hereyes. ‘‘ He 
wili keep his word. Without the note I might 
trust him. Back of this twenty thousand dollars, 
he knows that in my eyes and throat there is a 
certainty of many another sum twice as large ; 
still there is great force in the iron of an undis- 
covered sin, if one grasps the truth.’ 

The woman sat awhile more tranquil and 
thoughtful than she had been. Her felon hus- 
band’s advice was working against her own more 
generous nature. 

‘* He may keep his word from gratitude,’’ she 
thought; but the moment after, waved her head 
with a sad negative. La Costa had seen too 
much of the world not to know how rare a thing 
gratitude of any kind is; how impossible to a 
mean or selfish nature. She was not a good 
woman, though capable of generous actions, and 
placed but little faith in the quality of the soul 
that only belongs to great natures. Soshe shook 
her head, and sighed heavily. 

Then the door opened softly, and the modu- 
lated voice of Gaston called out, 

‘* Monsieur Cole.”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 

Harmer Core entered La Costa’s parlor, pale 
with excitement. Advancing close to the actress, 
he grasped the back of her chair with uncon- 
scious violence, that shook her from head to foot. 

‘* You have failed! You were too late!’ she 
said, shocked by his agitation. 

‘‘No, no! ButI have lost the note. In my 
loathing of it, I flung it down like the madmen 
I was.” 

The face of La Costa hardened like ice. She 
turned half round, and fixed her blazing eyes 
upon him in fierce wrath and mocking scorn. 

‘In your madness you threw the note away. 
The note you promised to place in my hands, 
and for which I have paid twenty thousand dol- 
lars. Young man, you are mad |’’ 

“Upon my life, on my soul, I did not medi- 
tateit. I was bringing the accursed thing here.’’ 

La Costa laughed bitterly. 

«Ah! Lunderstand. Dead men tell no tales.”’ 

‘‘ You are unjust—cruel, I did mean to keep 
my word. Why not? You never would have 
harmed me.”’ 

Cole’s voice shook, and for the first time in her 
life, La Costa detected a thrill of deep feeling in 
it; gratitude to herself, she thought. There was 
a shade of relenting in her face. 

‘«T hardly knaew when I flung it down, but got 
my senses back, and searched the street for it.” 
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«Then it still exists? It may be picked up.” 
A chill erept over the young man. ~ 

Had he, in fact, torn the paper up, or madly 
flung it away in the moment of insanity that ‘had 
geized upon himin the street? It might be taken 
back to Dana, and recognized, after all. 

La Costa saw the trouble in his eyes, and began 
to pity him. 

** It would have been better, Harmer, if you 
had trusted me,’’ she said, with less bitterness 
in her reproach. 

*T know it—I know it! But when I said that 
the thing was done in madness, I told the solemn 
truth. Think one moment how much safer it 
would have been liad I brought it here, and de- 
stroyed it before your face.’’ 

A swift flash of cunning shot through La Costa’s 
glance. 

*« Yes,”’ she said, “it would have been safer 
with me.” 

Just then the door opened, and Gaston looked 
in. 
«‘Madame——”’ 

Before he caught the sentence, Joe Hooker 
crept through the space under his arm, and spoke 
for: himself. 

‘“«Tt’s all true that he’s a telling you, marm. 


I would come in; follered that gentleman right | 


along the minute I seen him drop the paper. 
Here it is; fished it out of the gutter with my 
own two hands. Then I took full split after him.” 

Cole, who had walked toward the window, im- 
patient of intrusion, turned as he heard this, and 
came eagerly toward the boy, with his hand out- 
stretched, but La Costa had secured the note, and 
holding the torn parts together, was reading it. 

«This is all right, and you are the prince of 
boys,’’ she said, patting the dusty curls, from 
which Joe had removed his cap in honor of her 
presence. 

“‘T'd like to be something that you'd like, any 
way,’’ answered the lad, lifting his eyes, full of 
delighted admiration, to the handsome face of the 
actress; ‘‘ but it was for him I did it, ’cause of 
his setting little Celestina’s arm for her.”’ 

‘* No matter who you did it for, my brave little 
fellow, here is something for your trouble.’ 

La Costa thrust a hand into her potket, in 
search of her purse, but drew it out empty, and 
began to move about the rich ornaments on the 
table for some piece of money that might have 
been tossed among them. She found a sovereign, 
thrust it ints his hand, and pushed ‘him toward 
the door. 

«It’s only a yaller button, or I wouldn't touch 
it,” said Joe, thrusting the gold into his pocket, 
quite ignorant of its value. 





Hatmeér Cole watched the' boy in savage wrath 
as he left the room. He had known, by La Costa’s 
softened ‘manner, that she was about to forgive 
him for destroying the proof of ‘guilt, which she 
tow held firmly in her hand, regarding it with 
a smile that made him turn cold’ where he stood, 

‘there was 80 much scornful triumph in it. 

At all times the young mian was ready to'cajole 
or fight his way through difficulties. He did not 
hesitate now, but approached’ the actress with 
his hand extended, us if they were in thorough 
accord. 

*¢ Read it, my dear friend; make sure that it 
is the right paper, then give me a match, with 
some brimstone, that I may burn the accursed 
thing to ashes.”’ 

That unpleasant smile deepened ominously 
about La Costa’s mouth’as she watched Cole open 
a mateh-safe of malachite and gold, the compan- 
ion of her inkstand, which he dashed into a blaze, 
and held up in one hand. 

‘Make haste if you have not read it suffi- 
ciently,”’ she said, reaching out the other hand. 
*‘T shall feel like handling 4 snake till it is 
burned.”’ 

Again La Costa scrutinized the paper, particu- 
larly her banker’s signature. 

*« It is well done,’’ she said, waving the match 
aside. ‘‘I may add, exquisitely done, but, Har- 
mer, did it never strike you that this is a dan- 
gerous talent ?”’ 

‘*Dangerous? Don’t I knowthat? Do you 
think I shall ever be fool enough to experiment 
on my soul again after that fashion? I declare 
to you, there have been times when I loathed my- 
self for learning to write.” 

«« There is a power of evil in every good thing 
we possess, I sometimes think,” answered the 
actress, dreamily folding up the torn notes. 

‘* But there shall be no more power of evil in 
that bit of paper,’ cried Cole, taking another 
match from the pretty safe. ‘‘ Give it to me.” 

Instantly a flash of blue flame shot across 
Cole’s eager face, and a faint smell of sulphur 
once more tainted the air, while he held out his 
hand impatiently. 

* Not yet,” said the lady. ‘It is safe with 
me. Some other time we will make our little 
bonfire.” 

The match dropped, still burning, from the 
young man’s fingers; a deeper whiteness crept 
over his face. 

«¢ You do not know me,’’ he faltered. 

«T do not mean anything that will harm you,” 
said the actress, smiling upon him; ‘‘ but you 
and I can trust each other. It only takes a dis- 

‘ agreeable little match to settle this at any time; 
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but it may as well rest here, till we both think it 
safest. out of the way.’’ 

The young man stood gazing upon the actress 
in bitter disappointment. For one instant, his 
eyes shone with «n evil purpose, but it died out, 
and he said, a listle hoarsely, 

“You have soraething for me to do first, . Is 
that. it ¥’ 

“Perhaps, Oh, yes! Butdo not look so anx- 
ious. It is. nothing very terrible—-difficult, but 
not terrible.”’ 

“If it is only difficult, I will do it at once,’’ 
he answered, with animation, ‘no matter how 
hard it is.”’ 

“There are things that cannot be done at once ; 
though, if any one could make swift work of this, 
Ihonestly think it would be you, Harmer, for 
you are a wonderfully handsome young fellow.’’ 

Cole blushed. He usually had but little color 
in his face, and was not given to such keen emo- 
tions as bring the blood with a rush from. the 
heart. In this his features were almost statu- 
esque. 

“You have always thought too well of me,’ 
was his reply ; ‘‘ but we must not expect as much 
from the world.” 

“Qh, I did not mean to flatter you, but was 

rather taking account of stock. You see lam 
getting the tricks of the trade. But we have 
better things than beauty to count on, though 
that goes for something, even in a man,” 

“T think not; but that is neither here nor 
there. Mine lies so much in your imagination, 
that we need not count upon it in the mysterious 
estimate you are making.”’ 

“Perhaps. Have you ever been at Oliver 
Cameron’s house? I mean that man who is the 
head of your firm,” 

“No; he is seldom to be found, even in the 
counting-house, Clifford Dana is, in fact, the 
business head of the firm.’ 

“But you see Cameron? You know him?’’ 

“Oh, of course; as a very humble junior on 
probation knows the Great Mogul of an establish- 
ment !’” 

“And you have some degree of intimacy with 
this other man—Dana ?”’ 

“Yes. He is a grand, noble-hearted fellow, 
who fights shy of no one beneath or above him.” 

“He is very rich, 1 suppose ?”’ 

“Yes, almost as wealthy as old Cameron him- 
self.” 


“He could bring you into intimacy with 
Cameron’s family. You must manage that.”’ 

“TI should like nothing better. But they tell 
me Dana is sweet on the young lady up yonder, 
and the old man shy of invitations.”’ 





‘*The young lady? 
Costa, quickly. 

«Is, there more than one? At any rate, I 
think it must be his daughter.”’ 

‘* Lam gladiof that. This Dana is very rich; 
has money enough to make old Cameron’s wealth 
of no importance, I am told.’’ 

‘* But what interest can you feel in a girl you 
have never seen ?’’ questioned Cole. 

‘*No matter. I shall see her, She is sure to 
come to the opera, But tell me, is she hand- 
some ?”’ 

“ Handsome? I do not know, of course; but 
they tell me her beauty is something wonderful,”’ 

‘«T was sure of it,’ broke in La Costa, clasping 
her hands, and breathing rapidly, ‘ A creature 
for any one to worship. But you are not to 
think of her. She is for this rich man, Dana. 
Tell me of him. A grand, noble-hearted fellow. 
I think that was what you said,’’ 

‘¢ More than that. There is nothing this man 
does not know. Literature, law, science, busi- 
ness. The people down yonder fairly worship 
him.” 

‘*Sol I like the description. This man, 
Dana, pleases me. You must make him your 
friend,” 

‘*T think he.is my friend already.”’ 

‘That is well. Let him introduce you. They 
are at the country house; a fine place, with walks, 
drives. Such opportunities! But understand me. 
It is not the young lady, Cameron’s daughter, 
that you must seek—she is for Dana—but the 
other, an adopted child, whom he has solemnly 
promised to provide for. She will be rich enough 
for you—all the more if the other marries a man 
of such vast property. It is this girl I wish you 
to marry.” 

‘“* Marry? Me?’ 

‘Yes. It is the destiny I have marked out for 
you, That accomplished, we will have our little 
bonfire.” 

«* But the young lady? What of her?’ 

‘‘What of her? Why, after Hester Cameron, 
who is beyond comparison, no better match than 
Elsie Church can be found in or out of the city. 
She was educated at the same schools with Miss 
Cameron, travelled abroad with the family, goes 
into the same society, but always with a dif- 
ference. You understand, Miss Cameron is 
proud, arrogant as Lucifer, and cruel as the 
grave; acat, who plays with this girl one day, 
and tears at her the next.” 

“But the young lady? Does she share in this 
pleasant pastime ?’’ 

“The young lady? Oh, she is a different 
creature ; proud when Miss Cameron is arrogant, 


Which ?’’ questioned La 
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warm-hearted, affectionate—a princess, body and 
soul; but she does not brook equality with any 
one, and has'a right to expect homage from this 
waif, handsome as she is.” 

“Are you speaking of the adopted daughter 
now?” 

«Yes, of her; for some people insist on think- 
ing her handsomer than the great heiress. Of 
course, it is ridiculous, but they do. In fact, 
she might be considered beautiful, if the other 
queenly girl were not in the way. Remember, I 
am not speaking for myself, but giving the 
general opinion as I have got it from time to 
time.” 

“ And it is this girl you wish me to marry ?” 

“Yes, Harmer. You could not aspire to the 
other.” 

«* No, I should think not.” 

« And this one is well within your reach.” 

‘“‘It may be. One can tell better after a while. 
But is this all you requize of me?” 

« Yes, all; except that you must bind yourself 
to share the moneyed benefit that comes from it, 
liberally with your father. The penalty of a 
great fault does not often come in the form of a 
beautiful and rich wife.” 

‘* But if I should not win the fair adopted ?” 

‘That would be a great misfortune for you, at 
least,’’ answered the actress, gravely. 

The young man ceased to expostulate. He 
knew well that the indomitable will of his father 
spoke through La Costa’s lips, and just now had 
neither the wish nor the power to dispute it. 

‘* But how am I to accomplish an introduc- 
tion ?’’ he asked, at length. ‘*I have told you 
that Mr. Cameron keeps quite aloof from every 
one in the office, except Dana.”’ 

« And I have told you that Dana must intro- 
duce you. Get intimate with him, and the rest 
is sure to follow, if you keep a sharp look-out for 
the occasion, and act with your usual cool ~ 

‘‘Impudence,”’ said the young man, laughing, 
when the lady hesitated. 

‘Well, yes. I have known it carry you 
through harder social passes than this.’’ 

“But why depend on Dana? If you know 
the family so well, what should prevent you from 
introducing me to the fair adopted ?” 

‘I do not know them well—far from it. The 
Camerons are not people to know, even tolerate, 
an actress They are far too high and mighty 
for that. What I learn of them is from others. 
They are not so low in the world, that travellers 
do not like to talk of them. Besides, have I not 
said that I selected this young lady for you from 
the first? The adopted daughter, I mean. or} 
course, I kept myself informed about her. 





But 


so far from introducing you to Heath House. 
Cameron’s country place, when once intimate in 
the family, my name must never escape your 
lips.”’ 

‘* I will remember, and obey you. Should fate 
help me to carry out your programme, I promise 
to open ‘the campaign with energy. Ah! now 
that I remember, Dana has prepared the way 
himself. I have promised to go up the river in 
his yacht; not exactly to Heath House, but it 
will be strange if I cannot make it end in that. 
Will this please you ?” 

** Nothing could be better,’’ answered the lady, 
smiling. ‘‘I was aware that you would finds 
way.” 

“And always wilt, when it is to give you 
pleasure, for you have been more than a mother 
to me.” 

With this gracious and reaily grateful speech, 
young Cole lifted the lady’s still fair hand to his 
lips, and took his leave. 

La Costa ran to the door and called him back. 

‘‘There is another thing 1 want you to do, 
Harmer,”’ she said. 

“Tell me what it is, and I need not say that 
the thing is done.”’ 

‘‘ Somewhere in New York lives a woman 
whom I wish to find. She was once a stock 
actress, but since then has married and settled 
down as a dresser, or something of that sort. 
By this time, I suppose, she has lost all hold on 
the theatres, and it may be difficult to find her. 
Tenement houses here, they tell me, swarm with 
families too poor for an address, and Sarah 
Weed may be in one of these.”’ 

‘‘Sarah Weed? Weed? I have heard the 
name within a week,” was Cole's quick reply. 
‘© A large, blonde woman, with fine hair, that she 
never curls, and eyes heavy with trouble.” 

‘She may be that now. Certainly she was 4 
blonde, and had the loveliest hair. But where 
did you see her?” 

Cole related his adventure in the back street, 
where the splendid turn-out of little Celestina 
Weed was upturned. 

La Costa listened with interest. 

‘“‘I dare say it is the same person. Poor 
Sarah! You say that she had some traces of 
the theatre about her ?” 

“Yes. She was darning a soiled white satin 
slipper, which could have had nothing in common 
with her home.”’ 

“Of course not. And this was all you saw?” 

Cole hesitated, in some way unaccountable to 
himself, and then spoke of the young lady he 
had met in Mrs. Weed’s shabby rooms. 

La Costa seized upon the subject engerly. 
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“What kind of a young lady? Was sie well 
dressed? Did she appear really like a lady ?”’ 

She was. elegantly dressed, and one of the 
most well-bred young persons I have ever met; 
singularly sweet, both in her manners and the 
expression of her face.” 

« And that face ?” questioned La Costa. ‘* Was 
it fair ‘or dark ?” 

«She was not a blonde.”’ 

«Ah! You are sure that she was not fair as 
a lily, with hair like sunshine ?”’ 

“No, La Costa. I am positive the hair was 
dark-brown.” 

« And the.eyes ?”* 

« Brown, too, but darker.”’ 

« And her figure ?”’ 

«Tall, and her movements wonderfully grace- 
ful.” 

“Ah! I do not recognize her,’’ said La Costa, 
with a sigh, ‘‘and guessing is of no use. Now, 
tell me, how am I to find this alley, and the house 
back of it?” 

Cole took & card from the receiver, and on the 
back of it wrote the most concise direction he 
could give. 

“That will do,” said La Costa, with a sigh. 
“ Now, tell me, when do you go on this yachting 
excursion ?”’ 

“That depends on the wind. 
perhaps.” 

“ The earlier the better. I would like to know 
that some progress has been made up yonder 
before my first appearance. Now, remember, I 
have set my heart upon it.” 

“T shall not forget.” 

Again Cole kissed the hand which La Costa 
gave him frankty, and took his leave. 

When he was gone, the woman began one of 
her rapid walks about the room, knitting her } 
fingers, and tearing them apart, as she thought 
over the scene that had so lately passed, with a 
degree of passionate excitement, that it would 
have been impossible for her to have simulated 
on the the stage. 

“ And I was so near losing all hold on him. I 
could see triumph in his eyes, even for the few 
moments that he felt himself free. But how cool 
he was! One flash of savage wrath in his eyes, 
and the handsome face was serene as ever. 
Well, well, the young lady cannot complain that } 
the lover I send her is not accomplished and } 
wonderfully handsome, villain as he is.”’ 





To-morrow, 





CHAPTER XVI. 
Sur stood at the head of those broad steps, 
leaning with listless grace against a pillow of the 





verandah, which formed a promenade in 
front of one of the oldestand grandest mansions 
on the Hudson. She was gazing down the river, 
vaguely, almost drearily, tired of herself, care- 
less of the beautiful panorama of woods, moun- 
tains, and flowing waters outspread before her, 
and so dissatisfied with the splendid loneliness 
of her position, that the veriest change in her 
father’s household could not have exhibited more 
sullen contempt. 

Even thus, she was a fair creature to look 
upon ; a large, finely-formed girl, full of active 
life, and possessed of that youth and perfect 
health that gives vigor to beauty, and is in itself 
beautiful. Indeed, a more voluptuous picture 
could not be imagined than Hester Cameron 
made as she stood in front of her grand old home, 
shadowed by the flickering leaves of a huge and 
twisted honeysuckle vine, tangled in with prairie 
roses that draped the verandah. 

‘*Oh, dear! how tired one gets of this slow 
life. No wonder I hate the country. The same 
thing over and over again. 

* Eat, and drink, and sleep. What then? 

Why, eat, and drink, and sleep again.’ 
I have half a mind to play croquet against my- 
self. It would be a satisfaction to knock the 
balls out of reach. I shall be driven at last into 


playing with Edith Church, I do believe.’’ 
Thus the girl lifted her white arms, lazily 
yawned, and was moving away, when some ob- 


ject on the river arrested her. Running to a 
small marble table that-stood near, she took up 
a field-glass and levelled it eagerly. 

“It is. Upon my word, I think it is the Hebe! 
Oh, this is splendid! Dana, with a party on 
board, I dare say. Edith!. Edith Church, I say! 
Bring my sun-hat, my parasol, and—and—— 
Out of the way, as usual. One never wants the 
creature, that she is not sure to be out of hear- 
ing. Edith Church, I say!’ 

The young lady turned to one of the private 
windows, swept the delicate lace draperies back 
with her hands, and fairly stamped upon the 
threshold, in her impatience, as she went through. 

“Not here? Always in the wrong place !’’ she 
exclaimed, looking around the sumptuous draw- 
ing-room, into which the declining sun poured @ 
shower of golden light, revealing rose-pictures 
on the walls, a fresco of flowers on the ceil- 
ing, and the snow-white marble statues gleam- 
ing through rich draperies. Across the silken 
cushions of an easy-chair, she saw a lace shawl 
trailing half its delicate richness on the carpet, 
as she had flung it down with her own careless 
hand. She snatched it up, threw it over her 
head, and passed into the verandah again. 
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On: the step she paused, not quite certain that 
the yacht she had seen, was not.a myth, for from 
her stand-point ncvhing of the, kind was in sight. 
Puzzled and disappointed, she looked down the 
green undulations of the lawn, and away through 
groves. and clumps of forest-trees, taking in a 
broad sweep of the river through the picturesque 
vistas. All at once, she uttered a glad exclama- 
tion, and with the swift. poise, of a bird, darted 
down the steps, and out upon the lawn,.,her 
loose golden, hair gleaming in, the sunshine, 
where it broke through the shadow of her 
veil, and the rose-colored. ribbons fluttering 
brightly out’ from the cloudy whiteness of her 
dress. 

She reached a little clump of pine and sprace 
trees, which formed a shady covert, and took 
shelter there, half-ashamed of the eager haste 
with which she had come to meet the yacht. 

What if it should not be the Hebe, after all? 
Or if it proved to be that’pretty yacht? What 
might Dana think of the .wild|haste with which 
she had greeted his coming ? 

Drawing back among the trees, she shaded 
her eyes with one hand, for over the gray rocks 
of the opposite shore, the afternoon sunshine 
was falling with more than. silvery brightness, 
and dazzled her. { 

Yes; tuere it was. A tall-masted, graceful 
yacht, moving slowly shoreward from out of the 
dense shadows, which lay like a drapery down 
that) side of the rivera beautiful, fairy-like 
craft, that seemed to sway to her wishes, like a 
living creature, asshe' stood there with parted 
lips and eager eyes, hoping that, she would steer 
in that direction, yet afraid that’ the happiness 
she panted for might be torn from her. She 
was surely coming! Hew: gragefully her jet- 
black prow lifted itself from the water ; a glint 
of the hot golden sunset struck the white top- 
sail. Then a crimsdén glow spread down to the 
mainsail, and outshe: came, cutting her graceful 
way toward the, edstern ‘shore; shaking off the 
shadows, and bathed all over in flame. 

‘It is Dana! It is himself! . I see him at the 
wheel! Heleansforward! He looks this way! 
He lifts his hat! I can almost see him smile! 
Shall I godown? No; the men will wonder. 
Here among the trees I will wait. Oh, I hope 
it is a party !”’ 

The yacht came up slowly, rounded to, let.go 
her anchor, and folded her sails as a great bird 
prepares itself for rest. 





Thea.a tall/man leaped ashore, and dismissed 
the boat. with a wave of his hand, 

A grander person, ora finer face, than grew 
upon her vision, few persons have ever gazed 
upon ; well, proportioned and nobly formed in 
every way, he moved with rapid strides toward 
the clump of trees, beneath which Miss Cameron 
stood, watching him eagerly, but with little of 
the gentle timidity that besets a sensitive woman 
when she meets her lover, after a long separa- 
tion. Dana had caught a glimpse of her white 
dress as it fluttered among the green of the hem- 
locks, and his face lighted up with pleasant 
surprise when she left her covert, and came 
smilingly forward to meet him half-way. 

‘«T thought, I was sure, it must be the Hebe, 
when her colors shone through the trees; so I 
waited to welcome you,”’ she said, concealing the 
fact that she had come forth in hot haste to make 
certainty of her hopes. ‘*When did you leave 
the city 2?” 

‘‘Only a few hours ago. I have a friend on 
board, who has a little business which he thinks 
important to transact with your father.” 

** Business !”’ 

There was a tone of disappointment in the ex- 
clamation, which Dana did not observe, but 
added, carelessly, ‘* Besides, the day was so fine, 
and held out such high temptations, that they 
fairly ran away with me.”’ 

‘‘And brought you here! We did not think, 
this morning, how much we should have to 
thank the day, and the sweet south wind, 
for.’’ 

The young man looked at the bright face, up- 
lifted to his, and smiled. It was very pleasant 
to be so cordially welcomed. 

‘You are more than kind,”’ he said, moving 
forward; ‘‘but I shall not intrude on your 
father’s hospitality long, having a guest on board 
the yacht.”’ 

““A guest? Some friend? Can you doubt 
that he, too, will be welcome ?” 

‘‘T can doubt nothing kind or generous where 
you are concerned,’’ answered the young man, 
smiling down upon her. ‘ But tell me, is your 
father at home?” 

‘* No.;, but we are expecting his return every 
hour.” 

“Then I may, perhaps, tax your hospitality, 
unless you can tell me where a telegram would 
reach him ?”’ 

A sudden flush came into the girl’s face, and 


The girl heard it all; the swift run of the } she hesitated a moment before answering. When 
anchor, the noise of a boat moving toward the she did speak, it was eagerly, as one escapes an 
unpleasant task. 


shore, the dip of oars plashing gold deep down 
into the water. ‘* Oh, it is impossible to say, he moves abont 80 
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But \the safest place to find him 


“ Perhaps,’’ answered the young man, ‘‘ we 
might take a run up the river, and meet him in 
the morning.” 

He did not see that the girl's face was instantly 
clouded,:or dream that she might /haye sent his 
télegram to her father at any moment, had she 
so pleased. 

“If it is very important that you see papa, 
that might make a meeting uacertain. He comes 
and goes so suddenly, one never finds him with- 
out some engagement.”’ 

“It-is important to my friend that we should 
communicate with him ;:so, as you advise it, and 
are kindly ready to be intruded on, we will let 
the Hebe lie at her anchor awhile.’’ 

“And your friend—that is, mamma will be 
so pleased. We happen to heve no guests just 
now.’”’ 

The two walked on, leaving the grove, and 
sauntering along the banks of the river. The 
Hebe lay so close in shore, that the young man 
had scarcely to lift his voice, when he hailed the 
friend he had spoken of. 

Scarcely had his voice died away, when a 
young man leaped into a boat which still lay by 
the yacht, followed by one of the fancy seamen 
who manage such dainty craft, and was pulled 
on shore. 

Miss Cameron watched the man, as he drew 
near; with strange and not altogether pleasant 
interest. When he stepped on shore, she drew 
a deep breath, which was almost an exclamation, 
astonished by the singular grace and splendid 
beauty of the stranger. 

“Who is he?’’ she questioned, with eager 
curiosity. 

Before Dana. could answer, Cole was close to 
them. The girl watched his advance with a sort 
of fascination, which for.a moment absorbed her 
whole being. What it was that possessed her, 
she could no more have told than a bird: can de- 
fine what particular power there is in the serpent 
that charms it. She saw that the stranger was 
above the medium height, perfect in his figure, 
lithe of limb, and that he moved with the grace 
ofaleopard. She was also struck by the won- 
derful beauty of his face—wonderful, but not 
altogether pleasing; for to a close observer there 
was something strange about it, which forbade 
confidence to follow admiration. The eyes, large 
and bluish gray, were at variance with ‘the raven 
blackness of his hair, both on the head and in 
the large, sweeping moustache, that ¢trved like 
& bow from the upper lip, and swept down each 
curve of the perfect mouth to his chest, leaving 





the chin, delicately rounded, but firm as iron, en- 
tirely,uncovered. He came up quietly, for such 
were all his movements, and smiled when he saw 
the young lady, who possessed him with keen 
interest the moment his eyes fell upon her, 
Hester held her breath under this slow, sweet 
smile, which was more of the eyes than the lips, 
and was neither frank or sinister, but a habit of 
the countenance, and one of its chief attractions. 

‘* Mr. Cole, our new partner, Miss Cameron,” 
said Dana, in his cordial, careless way. 

Hester strove to throw off the fascination that 
possessed her, but received the introduction al- 
most awkwardly, and her large blue eyes drooped 
under his smiling glances, for some strange, 
sweet feeling still held her in thrall. 

“I regret that papa is not here to welcome 
you,’ she said. ‘‘ Heath House scarcely seems 
like itself when he is not here to do the honors.”’ 

“It is a fine old place, under any circum- 
stances,”’ said Cole, casting an admiring glance 
at the stately building, sheltered by two or three 
magnificent elms, 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Hester Cameron, with a 
flash of pride in her blue eyes. ‘‘ It was built 
by our great-grandfather, and has never been 
out of the family for one hour. Papa’s father 
made some important additions, and since then 
the broad verandah has been run across the main 
front, bay windows. have been introduced, and 
an oriel or two thrown out, from the ancient 
wings, which does it no injury, 1 think.” 

‘Injury !’’ exclaimed Dana. ‘ They give the 
grand old building a picturesque grace that our 
modern villas and miniature castles aim at in 
vain.” 

‘‘It bespeaks another rare thing in a repub- 
lican country, an old family home,’’ said Cole, 
in his slow, mellow voice. ‘+ A home that should 
have traditions worth remembering.” 

Hester Cameron flushed proudly. If there 
was anything that the family gloried in, beyond 
that old mansion, it was the blue blood of the 
Camerons, an old Highland clan, that had been 
driven, in that branch at least, from Scotland, 
when young Charles Edward was forced back 
into eternal exile. 

‘Tt was a manor at first,” she said, all aglow 
with the subject, “covering miles and miles 
around ; but it became too valuable for one man 
to ‘hold for pleasure, so it has been cut into 
farms and sold, down to a few hundred acres, 
which, with the old mansion, has never been 
bought or sold since the first English grant. 
There is a tradition that the first Cameron lady 
who crossed the seas buried her jewels in the 
walls.”’ 
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‘* Literally ?”’ questioned Cole. 

“T hardly think that, though some of the 
family persist in believing so; but she probably 
melted her jewels into money, and thus sunk it 
in the old walls—the only use she could make of 
them, I fancy, in a new and wild country.” 

When Miss Cameron thus challenged admira- 
tion of her home, the young men had paused on 
the rich slope of the lawn, and took in all the 
noble proportions of the old building. Its mas- 
sive walls, its superb shade-trees, its profuse 
drapery of vines, did indeed remind them of 
some old hereditary mansion of old England. 
The greenness and lustre of the ivy would have 
made the similitude complete; but lacking that, 
its place was supplied by grand old honeysuckles, 
twisted at the great roots like cables, which 
spread their rich foliage over pillars, walls and 
balconies, waving themselves in prodigious masses 
among climbing roses and Virgina creepers, which 
threw a luxurious grace over the grim old walls. 

When the roses and honeysuckles were in 
blossom, the glory of their bright flowering 
might be seen from the river; but it was Sep- 
tember now, and the glow of these summer blos- 
soms was replaced by the gorgeous red and cling- 
ing green of Virgina creepers, which an early 
frost had touched with unusual brilliancy. In 
addition to this, all around the verandah ran a 
broad belt of green-house plants, radiant with 
blossoms, fairly enwreathing in the foundations 
of the house, and crowding the balconies with 
their sweetness. Even half-way to the river the 
perfume of this crowded array of blossoms-swept 
richly, filling the bright air with the impalpable 
subtlety of their breath. 

Cole looked on this picture of great wealth 
with a strange sensation of personal wrong. The 
greed and ambition of his nature was aroused by 
it. The florid cultivation of a taste, naturally gor- 
geous, found itself more than satisfied. Surveying 
the broad grounds, the stately trees, and the 
building, with a slow glance, he drew a long, 
deep breath. His eyes turned from the mansion 
to the lady who would one day inherit it. To 





his sensuous nature, the girl, and the perfume 
that swept down upon her, were in luxurious 
hermony. There was indeed something in her 
presence that carried a challenge to his ambition. 
Why should he content himself with the depen- 
dent—the protegé. Some waif of the street, no 
doubt, that had been cast by» chance on the 
charity of that family. If such ladies as this 
were to be won, carrying wealth and power with 
them, why was he ordered to step aside that 
another might’ take her? What right had that 
tall, princely man, walking so indifferently ahead, 
which he might not aspire to? 

The fact that this blooming young creature, 
with all her stately surroundings, was held in 
waiting for Clifford Dana, aroused his resentment 
and stung his vanity. Because that man was 
rich, must he have more wealth heaped upon 
him? Because his presence was noble, his voice 
deeply sensitive, was no man to have a chance 
in life but himself? 

These thoughts swept in burning flashes through 
the young man’s brain, between the pauses of 
conversation. Dana had walked on ahead, evi- 
dently lost in thought. Both the people observed 
this, and their thoughts ran in the same channel. 

‘«TIs he so certain of her?’’ thought Cole, and 
a slow smile stirred his handsome mouth. ‘So 
sure, that he does not care to keep guard, or does 
he deem me too insignificant for apprehension ?”’ 

‘*1s there no way to make that man jealous?” 
thought Hester, with flashing eyes and height- 
ening color. ‘‘Surely this man is handsome 
enough for that.’’ 

Hester had come out in haste, without hat or 
parasol. They were now ascending the lawn, on 
which the sun poured down its hot brightness. 
Cole took the broad-brimmed hat from his head, 
and shaded her flushed face with it, leaving his 
own raven black hair uncovered. She flashed a 
grateful look upen him, contrasting this devo- 
tion in her mind with Dana’s indifference. 

Cole read these thoughts in her mind, and the 
smile on his lips deepened. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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For all who sigh with pain opprest, 
Whose hearts are wounded sore, 

There is a home of joy and rest, 
There is an open door, 


Oh! happy in a happy place, 
They lay their burdens down ; 


The cross they bore a little space, 
Exchanging for the crown. 


Oh, faces pale and worn with grief; 
Oh, eyes that weep below! 

Oh, blessed hope of that relief 
Which God will soon bestow! 
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BY DAISY 


‘Mr. Ames and Mrs. Charteris,’ said the 
pompous butler, throwing open the door of 
Mrs. Rodmere’s luxurious drawing-room. 

A drawing-room, in one sense, however, no 
longer. For the rage, that winter, in Washing- 
ton, happened to be for private theatricals, and 
a brilliant party had met at Mrs, Rodmere’s to 
reliearse, the proceeds of the performance, when 
it took place, to be bestowed in charity. The 
play was a sparkling, little French affair, the 
chief interest centering in a quartette of lovers. 
Jean Dulaney, Hugh Standish, Mrs. Ames, and 
Sybil Delaplaine, were the principal performers. 

‘Lam sorry to say,” said Mr. Ames, advan- 
cing, the rehearsal of course stopping at his ap- 
pearance, ‘‘that my wife is too ill to come, and 
I have taken the liberty, therefore, of bringing 
Mrs. Charteris, her cousin, who has just arrived 
from Europe, and who has kindly offered to take 
her part, having often played in the piece before, 
in France.”’ 

Of course, Mrs. Rodmere professed herself only 
too glad to have Madame Charteris to help them ; 
and courteously proposed that the rehearsal 
should begin from the beginning again. 

Now, in the play, Hugh was the present lover 
of Virginia, a part taken by Sybil, but the plot 
turned on his having once loved the Baronne de 
Lesparre, the part to be filled by Madame Char- 
teris. The opening scene with him was an at- 
tempt, by the Baronne, to get back a letter, that 
she had written to him before her marriage, and 
which she was now fearful would fall into her 
husband’s hands, But Hugh, usually so ani- 
mated, was all at once distrait; he no longer 
acted as he had acted with Sybil, before Mrs. 
Charteris appeared. He stumbled in his sen- 
tences ; he forgot his cues. Jean Dulaney, usually 
a keen observer, wondered at it, and could not 
help attributing it to Madame’ssudden presence, 
& conjecture in which she was not far wrong, as 
she would have discovered, had she overheard a 
conversation between Hugh and Madame Char- 
teris. 

They were standing in the bay-window, shortly 
after the rehearsal. For a minute; neither said a 
word. At last Mrs. Charteris spoke. 

“Why need we be enemies?’’ she said, and 
her voice was musical enough to have beguiled 
any man, who had not hardened himself against 





VENTNOR. 


her. ‘I see it is disagreeable for you t¢act with 
me, I will withdraw, if you wish it. I hope 
you do not think I knew that I was to act with 
you. I thought you were still in Europe.” 

Hugh replied by a courtly speech. 

The lady sighed softly, ‘* Do not take that tone 
with me, But, after all, I cannot blame you. 
Only, don’t be too severe, Hugh.”’ 

He flushed up, half with anger, half with 
another emotion. 

‘*Confound the woman!’’ he said to himself. 
‘Why should she try to revive the fire which 
had burned away to ashes,” 

‘“« was never hard or unjust. to you,’’ he said, 
coldly. ‘But there can be no profit to either of 
us in recrimination. And, perhaps, it is only 
right to mention to you (quite in confidence, as 
there are several reasons why she does not wish 
it known, ) that Miss Delaplaine did me the honor 
to accept me two days ago.”’ 

Much as he loved Sibyl, and Hugh was loyally 
in earnest, he could’ not help feeling a faint 
thrill of pity as he saw every particle of color 
die out of the face beside him. Men always 
judge women leniently, whom they suspect of a 
lingering dendresse toward themselves ; therefore, 
Hugh’s very kindness of heart was his snare, as 
Mrs. Charteris faltered out, 

‘*Is itso? Ah! thank you so much for telling 
me! Do not be afraid of me any more. May 
‘we not be friends?” 

In her heart she waz registering a vow that 
boded ill to the fair, golden head over yonder at 
Jean’s elbow; but her voice and manner were 
perfection, and the hand she laid on Hugh’s arm 
was cold and trembling. 

«* Friends, of.course,’’ he said, and took credit 
to himself, that his tone was kindly, and nothing 
more. And just then, fortunately for him, Mrs. 
Rodmere spoke to him, and he left Mrs. Charteris 
in the bay-window to discuss entrances and 
exits—the bete-noir of amateur stage-managers. 

‘* Who is Mrs. Charteris?’’ said Mrs, Rod- 
mere, when most of the guests had gone. ‘ You 
know her, Chauncey, don’t you?’’ addressing 
her brother-in-law, who was talking to Jean Du- 
laney. They were all partaking of ‘‘ high tea’ 
together, after the fatigue of the rehearsal. 

** Certainly, I know her. Don’t you remember? 
She is one of the Van Alstynes.”’ 
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‘*Good heavens! How stupid of me to have 
fargotten! And so that is Barbara Van Alstyne. 
Do you hear, Jean?” 

“Yes, I know,’ Jean said, quietly. ‘She 
married a very rich Englishman, did she not? I 
have heard of her,’’ significantly. 

“To be sure; and threw over poor Frank 
Stuyvesant, who shot himsel ” 

“Spare us, the’ details, Helen,’’ said her 
brother: ‘You are making Miss Dulaney quite 
pale by renewing that horror. For my part, I 
always thought Frank more than half mad by na- 
ture, and—— Well, I rather like Mrs. Charteris.”’ 

“All the Van Alstynes are false to the core, 
every one of the race,” said Mrs. Rodmere, 
warmly. ‘It runs in the blood, hand in hand 
with their beauty.” 

“Well, we won't quarrel about her;’’ said 
Chauncey ; and putting down his cup, he said, 
*‘ Jean, come and take a stroll with me on the 
Avenue before dinner, or else Helen and [ will 
get to blows about Mrs. Charteris.” And he 
laughed the pleasant laugh, which made every- 
body like him. 

To Chauncey Rodmere, Jean had long been 
“the one woman in the world;’’ but he had 
guarded his secret well. He had never-yet found’ 
the moment when Jean gave him more than the 
frank friendliness which had always. character- 
ized their acquaintance. He gave her his very 
best, and he was conscious that he never talked 
as well as when Jean's bright eyes were looking 
into his ; and her sweet, low laugh, was reward 
enough for his cleverest repartee. 

The rehearsals, which had begun so well, went 
on with the usual fluctuations. But Jean Du- 
laney’s eyes, by-and-bye, began to see a change 
in Sybil Delaplaine. Sybil, whose temper was 
usually of the sweetest, was now often ruffled, 
and Jean was pained to notice the coolness which 
was growing up between her and Hugh. Hugh 
never hovered around Sybil’s chair now. He 
was not as ready to exeuse her mistakes, but 
criticised her acting, and often severely. Jean 
wondered at Sybil’s forbearance. 

Mrs. Charteris was the serpent iin this Eden. 
She had played her cards cleverly. ‘She was 
thoroughly unscrupulous, very vain ‘and pleasure- 
loving, and the god of her idolatry was—herself. 
Probably, as much heart as she possessed was 
involved in winning back Hugh Standish; hut 
that did not for an instant prevent her little 
side-flirtations. And how she did flirt! There 
was not a man of them all, from Chauncey Rod- 
mere down to Lawrie Cameron, that she‘did not 
strive to bewitch and befool. And they raved 
overher. Oh, bless you, yes! Being blind, after 




















the manner of men, they raved about her—all 
but Chauncey. 

There was but one more rehearsal before the 
play, andthe party had assembled at an early 
hour, and were at work in good earnest. Sybil 
Delaplaine especially was acting extremely well, 
and both Jean and Mrs. Rodmere took occasion 
to’ compliment the girl, in a gracious fashion, 
that brought the blushes to her pale cheeks. 

Were the truth known, it required all Sybil’s 
self-control to act. Her dislike of Mrs. Charteris 
had grown ‘into absolute aversion: | Nor is it to 
be ‘wondered at. She was not quite able to keep 
this from appearing in her manner. Hugh had 
several times taken exception to Sybil’s behavior 
toward the widow. It’ irritated him that she 
should not ‘appear at her very best. Without 
intending any ‘lisloyalty to her; he had en- 
deavored to atone for her coolness this evening 
by throwing more warmth into his own manner 
to Mrs. Charteris than he was aware of; warmth 
enough to cause Mrs. Charteris’ heart to exult, 
and Sybil’s to beat angrily. 

The party had’ broken. up into little groups, 
eating ices, and chatting gaily, during a pause 
between the third and fourth acts, and chance 
had thrown: Mrs. Charteris, Hugh, Sybil, and 
Chauncey Rodmere together. They were talking 
of a new opera bouffe which was to be played at 
a matinee next day, and Mrs. Charteris expressed 
a strong desire to attend the performance. 

«* Why cannot we get up @ party?’’ she said. 
«Miss Delaplaine, can I count on you and Mr. 
Rodmere? I know Mr. Standish will go, whether 
with us or not, and it’s much more en reglé that 
he should join my party.” 

On the impulse of the moment, Hugh an- 
swered, ‘I will bevery glad to go.” Then, sud- 
denly, he said, ‘‘To-morrow! Oh, I forgot! 
Miss Sybil,” turning to her, ‘“‘ we can just as 
well postpone our ride to Edgewood until next 
week, to oblige Mrs. Charteris.” 

Edgewood was the country residence of Sybil’s 
maiden aunts, awful personages, to whom Hugh 
was now to be presented in his new réle of fianeé, 
and the old ladies were chosen as the first to be 
informed of the fact. 

“Pray, do not'let that interfere, Mr. Standish,” 
was Sybil’s cold reply. ‘Your engagement to 
ride to Edgewood with me can be cancelled.” 

Hugh drew himself up, too blind with anger, 
to remember how much apparent cause Sybil 
had for speaking as she did. 

‘* As you please,” he said. ‘Mrs. Charteris,” 
offering his arm to her, ‘“the room is very warm. 
«Cannot we take: turn in the hall before the 


play begins again ?” 
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Sybil tried to smile, to say some light, trifling 
words to Chauncey ; but looking up, she met his 
grave, kind eyes, fixed on hers, and grew paler. 

“I think you are fatigued, Miss Sybil,’’ he 
said.. ‘Shall I procure you ten minutes’ grace 
from my sister, which you can employ by resting 
here, or up stairs ?”’ 

I do not feel very well,’’ Sybil:managed to 
falter out. ‘‘ Thank you. I will go up stairs for 
a moment.” 

Meantime, Jean had gone into the hall, having 
found the drawing-room very warm, and wishing 
to glance over a soliloquy in her part, unseen. 
Hugh and Mrs. Charteris came down the hall at 
that moment, but they did not see Jean, who 
was standing in the rather heavily-curtained 
window, and she remained quiet, thinking they 
would go back again, after a moment. 

Mrs, Charteris was speaking rather eagerly, 
as they passed her. ‘‘She does not understand 
you,’ she said. ‘She is precisely like all young 
girls. They love to show their power.”’ 

“Power !’’ echoed Hugh, with a fierce sparkle 
in his eyes. ‘* Sybil knows that I detest strong- 


minded women, and that———_ I beg your pardon. 
Is it torn?” 

The delicate lace about Mrs. Charteris’ sleeve 
had become entangled in his chdtelatne. 


They 
stopped just in front of Jean. 

‘Don’t touch it,’ said Mrs. Charteris, gayly 
imperious, as she bent down. ‘I have it, No! 
What a provoking bit of lace! Tear it, Hugh ; 
it’s of no consequence.” 

But Hugh, with a mixture of courtesy and 
tecklessness, preferred to break the ring which 
held his locket, instead; and as he did so, the 
locket slipped out of his fingers on the floor. 

“Oh, what a pity !’’ cried Mrs. Charteris, and 
before he could stoop for it, she had it in her 
hand. ‘ What a:pretty locket! No; you cannot 
have it, I insist upon having it mended for you. 
You broke it in my service.’’ 

Hugh hesitated. The locket was a gift from 
Bybil, and contained her picture; but the open- 
ing was artfully contrived, and the chances were 
ten to one against Mrs, Charteris’ finding it. 
Beside, he was very angry with Sybil. It would 
do no harm for her to see that he did not wear 
the locket for a day: or two. All this passed 
quickly through his mind as he answered, 

“You are very kind. It is hardly worth the 
Pains. But pray, return it to me on Saturday, 
48 I shall feel quite lost without it.” And then 
the pair walked away, not having seen Jean. 

Poor Sybil! She spent most of the night in 
tears. Her quarrel with Hugh had almost broken 
her heart, It was nearly dawn before she fell 





asleep, and then it was a broken slumber; wild 
dreams tortured her brain ; and when she awoke, 
it was unrefreshed. 

She had more cause to be angry with Mrs. 
Cherteris than ‘anybody’ knew. ‘That lady had 
studiously insulted her, on every possible occa- 
sion; insulted her, that is to say, short of open 
rudeness. But the ‘sty sneer, the half-whispered 
inuendo, thé insolent look, are more galling than 
direct effrontery. Weak as she was, all Sybil’s 
pride was aroused. When her mother, seeing 
how badly she looked, suggested that she should 
give up appearing that night, she shook her 
head in the negative, saying to herself, «1 will 
die first; That woman shall not triumph over 
me.’’ - Ah! what agony to be jealous. 

All the fashionable world was in a flutter of 
excitement, meantime. The ‘‘ Amateur Theatri- 
cals for the benefit of the Mothers’ Aid Society,” 
had been talked about so much, that the twelve 
hundred seats of the little theatre, which had 
been secured for the performance, were all sold 
the day before. Jean Dulaney had been hard at 
work all day, arranging plants, draperies, ete. 
But about two hours before the time at which 
the performers were to assemble at the theatre, 
Chauncey received a message that Miss Dulaney 
was in the drawing-room, and would like to sée 
Mr. Rodmere immediately. 

He came in quietly, and stood for a moment 
looking’ at the figure under the chandelier. 
Dressed in a rose-colored brocade, ornamerted 
with old lace, her brown hair puffed and pow- 
dered, her soft eyes larger and brighter with 
excitement, Jean: looked as if she might have 
stepped from a picture-frame of eighty years ago. 
She was absolutely lovely, and Chauncey told 
her'so as he took her hand. 

‘‘T.sent for you,” she said, *‘to tell you that 
I havea note from Mrs. Delaplaine, saying that 
Sybil has not been well since last night. She 
has fainted twice while trying to dress, and she 
is fearful that she cannot act to-night.” 

He gave an exclamation of dismay. 

‘I must go there myself,’ Jean said. ‘“ Your 
sister is dressing, and I do: not wish to disturb 
her at the eleventh hour, Will you drive with 
me to the Delaplaines ?”’ 

Chauncey rang the bell, and ordered the car- 
riage, and in five minutes they were off... Upon 
reiching the house, he was ushered into the 
drawing-room, but Jean received a message from 
Sybil, and went directly to her. There had been 
no exaggeration about Sybil’s:illness. There she 
lay, deathly white, in a ‘huge chair, while one 
maid was dressing her hair, another lacing her 
slippers, and a third sewing lace on her dress. 
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Mrs. Delaplaine was fluttering around the group 
in a pitiable state of fright and bewilderment. 
Jean’s mind misgave her as she looked at the 
girl. 

‘Tt was too bad that mamma sent for you,” 
said Sybil, raising her head. . ‘+1 shall be better 
when I am dressed. Don’t imagine that I will 
fail you.’ And she whispered, ‘‘ Do you think 
I will let Mrs. Charteris triumph, by not appear- 
ing?” 

‘* Indeed, you are hardly fit to stand,” began 
Jean, and Mrs. Delaplaine burst in with lamen- 
tations at once. But Sybil never wavered; she 
was determined to act, if it killed her. 

They got her dressed at last. Arrived at the 
theatre, Jean found everybody behind the scenes 
in a state of suffused excitement. She led Sybil 
safely inside the green-room, and then turned 
her attention to the other girls, who crowded 
around her. 

** And oh, Miss Dulaney! we’re all so fright- 
ened !’’ rose the chorus, ‘‘ Amy peeped through 
a hole in the curtain, and she says the Dares and 
the Grays are in the front seats, and they are so 
critical !”’ 

«« Nonsense !’’ said Jean, keeping watch on the 
door, lest Sybil should be startled by Hugh’s ap- 
pearance. ‘‘ Be pleased to pay attention to your 
parts, and not to the audience. Mrs.’ Rodmere 
would never forgive us for failure.” 

‘* How lovely you all look!’’ said a musical 
voice, and there stood Mrs. Charteris. She wore 
@ long, flowing white dress, tied with tiny pink 
bows—distracting bows, such as French fingers 

‘alone can tie. On her head, a picturesque shade 
hat, trimmed with apple-blossoms, and in her 
hand an exquisite bunch of pale pink and yel- 
low tea-roses. Sybil shivered as she closed her 
eyes, to shut out the beautiful vision. How could 
she ever hope to rival that charming, seduisant 
creature ?”’ 

“Everybody pays me a compliment, except 
Miss Dulaney,”’ said Mrs. Charteris, with a wilful, 
childish pout, ‘and she is the only person whose 
criticism I fear.” 

‘Mrs. Charteris knows that her costume is 
faultless,”’ said Jean, wondering what the crea- 
ture meant. ‘Those roses are precisely what 
completes it.’’ 

‘* Are they not? Mr. Rodmere told me that 
he had to ransack the green-houses for this shade 
of pink. So kind, was henot?’’ And she looked 
significantly at Jean. 

“Very kind,” answered Jean, coolly. ‘Mrs. 
Rodmere and I waited fully ten minutes for him, 
yesterday, at Stedman’s. Poor Stedman was in 


such a maze! He brougi# at least four shades of 


pink rose-buds out to the carriage, before Mrs. 
Rodmere could decide.”’ 

It was the first time Mrs. Charteris had ever 
tried to meddle with Miss Dulaney, and lo! she 
had. scorched her pretty fingers. Jean had 
known all about the flowers from the first, and 
was not to be made jealous. 

In the meantime, Hugh Standish wos in a 
most uncomfortable state of mind. In the first 
heat of his anger, he had resolved to stay away 
from Sybil for twenty-four hours ; but, truth to 
say, he had hard work to keep his resolution. 
There was but one thing which prevented his 
going to Sybil, and that was, that he shrank 
from speaking of a past chapter in his life, with 
which Mrs. Charteris was associated. She was 
Barbara Van Alstyne then, and Hugh had been 
passionately in leve with her, with all the ardor 
of a boy’s first passion. It was the old story. 
She had jilted him for a wealthier suitor, and 
Hugh felt something of the old stinging mortifi- 
cation when they met again. Mrs. Charteris had 
soothed him skillfully enough ; but she could not 
resist a spiteful desire to make Sybil uncomfort- 
able; and she ardently hoped.that the result 
would be a rupture between Hugh and his new 
love. 

Hugh wandered about behind the scenes, hoping 
to catch a glimpse of Sybil, but not knowing of 
her illness, nor that she was already in the 
theatre. And presently the overture began. 
Tinkle went the bell, and the curtain rolled up 
on an outwardly composed, but in reality a dread- 
fully frightened trio. 

The audience were well-bred in the matter of 
applause ; but the real interest of the play began 
with Mrs. Charteris, and centred in Jean—Jean, 
who, for the first time in her life, felt genuinely 
excited while acting; Jean, who, with a curious 
throb, acknowledged to herself that she was put- 
ting forth all her powers for one man’s criti- 
cism. Ah! Jean Delaney, what did the blush 
‘mean, which mounted hotly to your forehead, 
when a superb bouquet of lilies of the valley, 
tied with blue ribbon, landed just at your feet, 
and your quick eyes saw that Chauncey had 
thrown them from the parquette? 

Bat Jean had no time for more than one glance. 
It was Sybil’s cue, and there stood the girl, on 
the left entrance. In a second, Jean saw that 
she was trembling nervously. There was about 
} three minutes in which Mrs. Charteris must finish 
her aside with Hugh. Jean crossed the stage, 
; near enough to speak to Sybil unseen. 

‘« Keep cool, Sybil! Go down to the front, as 
you enter. I have a chair for you there.” 

The blood rushed back into Sybil’s cheeks, as 
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the calm, reassuring tones reached her. She 
dropped Mrs. Rodmere’s arm, and in another 
second a burst of applause greeted her as she 
walked on the stage. 

For a moment, Jean held her breath. It was 
almost an even chance whether Sybil would go 
on, or break down utterly, as Hugh addressed 
her, in the words of the play, 

“‘Ma’amselle Virginie, you have‘arrived just 
in time to settle a dispute between your cousin 
and myself.” Then, softly in her ear, ‘‘ Good 
heavens! my darling, are you ill?’’ 

The old, happy light came back into Sybil’s 
eyes. She forgot her anger then and there. 
What, fail with Hugh’s eyes looking down into 
hers, as lovingly as they did before that detested 
woman came between them? No, never! Hugh 
should haye no cause to be ashamed of her, and 
Sybil’s terror vanished. 

Jean went into the green-room at the end of 
the play. It had been an exceptionably good 
performance, and she had her hand in Sybil’s, 
saying the sweet, kind words of congratulation 
which she knew so well how to say, when Mrs. 
Charteris swept into the room, and, behind her, 
Chauncey, 

“Ah, there is one ‘star!’ ’’ she said, to Jean. 
“Miss Dulaney has received compliments enough 
to turn any woman’s head, except hers. And 
you, petite!” with airy grace, turning to Sybil. 
“You have amazed us all. By your next ap- 
pearance, you will be quite perfect.”’ 

It was more than Sybil could bear, to be thus 
patronised. 

“Thank you,” she said, her lip curling scorn- 
fully ; ‘‘ but I do not expect to excel, not having 
Mrs. Charteris’ capacity for acting.’’ 

“Allow me,” said Mrs. Charteris, unruffied, 
as she stooped to pick up Sybi!’s fan. But Sybil’s 
eye fell on the round, white arm of her tor- 
mentor. She turned pale. 

“Where did you get that ?’’ she said, hoarsely, 
pointing to Hugh’s locket, which hung dangling 
from a bracelet. 

Mrs. Charteris’ low laugh tinkled ‘sweetly out, 

“The locket? Pretty, isit not? Mr. Standish 
gave it to me as a philopena.”’ 

Sybil staggered, as if she would fall. Only 
her high, proud spirit kept her from fainting. 
“After all,”” she said to herself, ‘« Hugh is false : 
he has given away my gift to him; and the bra- 
zen woman dares to flaunt it hefore my very 
eyes. He was deceiving me, when he spoke so 
kindly, awhile -ago.”” And Sybil wished she 
could die. ‘ 

Jean looked up, astonished at the audacity of 
Mrs. Charteris. 





“I beg your pardon. Are you quite sure that 
it was a philopena?’’ Jean interposed, her voice 
ominously calm. 

** Really,”’ drawled Mrs. Charteris, with a sud- 
den appeal to Chauncey, “‘ my little locket seems 
to create quite a sensation. I repeat, Miss Dela- 
plaine, it isa philopena from Mr. Standish to me.” 

Jean’s eyes dilated and grew dark, as she 
looked at Mrs. Charteris. ‘* Do these lapses of 
memory often seize you?” she said. “I think 
you have forgotten——— Geneva !”’ 

Mrs. Charteris, at this word, dropped into the 
nearest chair, trembling violently, and gazed at, 
Jean, as at a basilisk. 

**So it was you!” she gasped. Then she ral- 
lied. ‘‘ Miss Dulaney,’’ she said, in a voice 
suddenly changing to entreaty, ‘‘ surely you can 
have no motive for repeating that. Do not, do 
not, I implore you.’’ And then she seemed to 
remember the presence of the others, and said, 
with an attempt at ease, which was even more 
painful than her terror, ‘<I suppose you think I 
am doing melo-drama in private; but Miss Du- 
laney has recalled very pain very old remi- 
niscenses.”’ 

‘‘You will give me the locket, please,” said 
Jean ; ‘‘and I am sure that you will permit me 
to correct Miss Delaplaine’s impression. I was 
standing in the corridor, you know, when Mr. 
Standish let you take the locket to have it 
mended. I heard the conversation. Thank you,” 
as Mrs. Charteris snatched the locket off her arm. 
‘« Sybil, dear, there is Mr. Standish at the door.”’ 

A new world opened to Sybil at these words. 
‘“*Oh! how I have misjudged him !’’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘What a wicked, wicked woman! I 
will go to Hugh at once. I will ask his forgive- 
ness, with my eyes, at least, till we are alone, 
since I cannot do it now.” 

Sybil went forward, and Mrs. Charteris set her 
teeth hard, as she saw Hugh draw Sybil’s hand 
tenderly laid inside his own, to take her away. 
She half rose from her chair. 

‘‘ Stay a moment.’’ Jean’s hand detained her. 
‘‘T wish to say one word more. I remembered 
you from the first, (although I never saw you but 
that one night,) but I should never have used 
my knowledge if you had not been determined 
to wreck Sybil’s happiness. If you will refrain 
from further attempts to make mischief for her, 
I shall be silent upon that other little matter— 
at Geneva, you know.” 

Mrs. Charteris drew her laces around her to 
go. She would not have been true to her nature 
if she had abstained from flinging a Parthian 
dart. As Chauncey opened the door for her, ske 
said, languidly, ‘Good evening, Miss Dulaney, 
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and thank you, so much. If I ever have an-op- 
portunity to repay the debt I.owe you, depend 
upon the fidelity of my memory. It. almost 
equals your fidelity to Mr. Rodmere ;,and report 
saysthat you have been constant to him for years.’”’ 

It was a cruel stab. Chauncey started. for- 
ward; but before he. could speak, Jean wet it 
squarely. 

‘And report is, for.once, right,” she, said. 
‘‘Mr. Rodmere does not. need. my assurance, cer- 
tainly not yours, that my friendship is of the 
steadfast type.”’ 

And just here, as .a faithful historian, I am 
compelled to relate that the grave, dignified 
Chauncey Rodmere did a bit of drama on his 
own account, He literally banged the door 
venomously in Mrs. Charteris’ face, and got pos- 
session of Jean’s two slender, hands, before she 
could remonstrate. 

“Jean, Jean,” whispered he, ‘‘I want your— 
not friendship, but love. Is it yes, Jean?” 

Raps at. the door. Enter half a dozen people, 
rapturously and congratulatory; but Jean gave 
him half. her bouquets to hold, and Chauncey 


took her down to the carriage, with a face of} 


such absolute proprietorship, that every woman 
in the group knew his secret. 





They were all.going to a supper at the Dud- 


Jeys ;, but before they reached the house, Chaun- 


cey had time to ask Jean the secret of her scene 
with la belle Charteris. 

«I could not help it,’’ she said, laughing a 
little. ‘<I fall naturally into dramatic effects to- 
night, I suppose I may tell you—now. When 
I was in Geneva, five years,ago, a runaway 
couple were stopped at our hotel. The man was 
a Swede, who hada wife living in Stockholm, 
and the girl was Barbara Van Alstyne. I was 
there with my father, and I .knew her brother. 
He got my father to assist,in hushjng it up. She 
never saw me but once, and had forgotten me. 
I am almost afraid that you thought me hard, or 
unwomanly, But,remember, poor Sybil’s happi- 
ness was the stake I was playing for.” 

He took her into his arms, for answer, and 
kissed her, saying, 

‘“«I think that you are the wisest and sweetest 
woman that ever lived, Jean.’’ 

Chauncey and Jean, Hugh and Sybil, were 
married on the same day, .and at the same church. 
All Washington turned out to see the two wed- 
dings, nor has society ceased to talk of them yet, 
And in their own private circle they often recur to 
Mrs. Charteris, and Sygu, DeLapaiye’s Locker. 





THE TRYSTING-PLACOE. 


BY KATIE HIGGINS, 


Wuere the milk-white lilies grow, 
Each pure chalice gleaming whitely, 
When the moon is shining brightly, 
Comes my darling, treading lightly, 

Where the milk-white lilies grow. 
Yet, not long, the maiden lingers, 

Where the milk-white lilies grow. 


Where the royal roses bloom, 
In their robes of crimson splendor, 
And their balmy sweetness squander, 
There my love delights to wander, 





Where the royal roses bloom. 
Yet, not long, the dear one tarries, 
Where the royal roses bloom. 


Where the humble violet bends, 
In the midst of snow-white clover, 
‘Neath the eak-trees’ leafy cover, 
There my darling meets her lover, 

Where the humble violet bends. 
There I meet my heart's dear treasure, 

Where the humble violet bends. 





THE ORPHANS’ 


PRAYER. 


ae 


BY CHARLES MORRIS. 


Our Father! since the strong right arm, 
That should have shielded us from ill, 

Fails us, do Thou from sin and harm, 
Along life's course protect us still. 


No mother’s love defends our youth, 
Alone we stand, two babes; and yet 

Those who but love the Lord in truth, 
His watchful care will ne'er forget. 


So when the toilsome journey’s o’er, 
And all the weary voyage done, 





Upon the happy, heavenly shore, 
Once more the parted shall be one. 


The circle broken here below 
Shall broaden in the perfect day, 
And never more disruption know, 
When former things are passed away. 


Orphans? Ah, no! The nightly prayer 
That hopeless word can never leaven ; 

On earth no parents’ love they share, 
But have a Father still in heaven. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY . MAY. 


We give first, this month, a pretty costume fora 
young lady, of gray diagonal cloth, trimmed with 


square and long at the back; velvet revers finish 
the neck, and a small cuff turns back over the 
close coat-sleeve. Twelve to fifteen yards of 
single-width material; eight or ten of double- 
width cloth. Price of pattern, fifty cents. 

Next, is one of those fine diagonal woolen 
plaids, in black and white, suitable for either 





blaek velvet. Silk, or even iietibte would look | 


well if economy be desirable. 


{ 


The skirt is bor- | 


dered with a deep plaiting, stitched down twice, | , = 


in the middle, and at one inch from the top, | 


forming & heading. The Lareuse tunic is turned | 

up in the same style as a fishwife’s tunic, and 

trimmed with black velvet. It is buttoned at 

the back, where the tunic is gathered; there is 

® small pocket on the turned-up border. The 

basque to the bodice is open on the hips, and is 
Vou, LXXI.—20 


street or heat wear. It is simple, and very 

' easily made. The under-skirt has the front 

breadth gored, and a narrow gore on either 

side; then the upper part of the back breadth is 

cut a half-yard from the bottom, and three widths 

gathered into this, sloping it into a demi-train 
801 
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at the bottom. The edge of the skirt, so made, 
is trimmed with a knife-plaiting, of plain cash- 
mere, five inches deep, headed by a wide mohair 
braid. The ‘Polonaise is cut quite long, and sim- 
ply loosed at the back ; the braid edges this, and 
is put upon the bodice, simulating a basque, as 
may be seen; coat-sleeves, finished at the hand 
by two rows of plaiting of the plain cashmere; 
high collar. A word about collars. The stand- 
ing bias collar, sloped off in front, is the popular 
one for dresses, It must be a trifle over an inch 
wide when finished, and is sewed on without 
cording at the bottom. It has an interlining of 
thin crinoline, to keep it erect and shapely. To 
make it fit neatly in front, and meet without lap- 
ping, the end on the left side, where the buttons 
are, should stop an inch from the edge of the 
dress-front, while the end on the right side goes 
to the edge of the garment. It should be lined 
with silk if the dress is of woolen. The cravat 
is placed between the linen collar and the dress 
collar, and tied in a bow at the front. Three 
dozen buttons are required for this Polonaise, 
and fifteen yards single-width plaid; two to 
three yards cashmere for the plaiting. 

The coming season suggests a light cloth pale- 


tot for a girl of eight years. It is of cream- 
colored fancy cloth or flannel, trimmed with 





narrow, cream-colored cashmere lace, or finish 
the square ends of the garment with a button- 
holed edge, above which sew a flat braid, or 
nafrow velvet ribbon. ~The back’is cut in, to 
partially fit the figure; the point is loose, and 
the collar forms two points at the back ; same in 
front. Cuffs and pockets trimmed to match, 
A yard and a quarter of cloth will cut the pale- 
tot. Price of pattern, twenty-five cents 

A Princess frock, for a little girl of eight 
years, is entirely new. It is made of checked 


claret and blue woolen goods. The front is but- 
toned from the throat down; the back is of 
claret silk; the lower part a deep gathered 
flounce; the upper part a long loop, which is 
fastened to the waist by a little band called a 
 patte.”’ This back part of the dress may be of 
merino or cashmere, unless a partly-worn silk 
dress of mamma's can be utilized. The poeket 
and cuffs are of the plain material, whatever it 
may be, finished with bows of ribbon to match. 
Price of pattern, twenty-five cents. 
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A pretty linen blouse apron for little girl, is 
scolloped and embroidered, in either white or 


colored ingrain cotton... It may be easily cut 
from the design. Price of pattern, twenty-five 
cents, 

The front and back of a baby’s robe, one year 
old, is of Nainsook and Hamburg embroidery ; 


or, what is much more elegant, make the front ana 
all the edgings of guipure embroidery, a design 
for which we give in the work-table, this month. 


GARMENTS, ETC. 





A sailor suit, for a boy of four years, is made 
of striped flannel, or plain navy-blue. Blouse, 








with under-vest, collar and cuffs, of plain cam- 
bric, to match the suit in color; black or white 
braid, or a row of each, may be used for the orna- 





Price of pattern, twenty-five cents. 


mentation. Price of pattern, twenty-five cents. 
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The Watteau de Chambre, in our Decemher 
number, has been'so popular, that we venture to 
give another cashmere eostume, déshabillé, the 
diagram of which will be found on another page. 
It is made of pale-blue cashmere, trimmed with 
cashmere lace, and plaitings of the same, if a 
very dressy robe-de-chambre be desired ; or it 
may be made of flannel, and will be charming 
for the warm weather, if made of Nainsook and 
Hamburg embroidery; In ourdiagram, we give 
only the long, loose Redingote, and it may be 
worn over 9gkirt of the same material, or over 
a black silk. If of Nainsook} of course the skirt 
of the same will be the prettiest. Price of pat- 

fifty cents. ta 


tern, 





Parrerns of our every-day dresses, or for oos- 
tumes on colored fashion-plate, children’s dresses, 
paletots, etc., may be had on application, by 
letter, to Miss M. A Gordon, dress and cloak 
maker, 1113 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. We 
have made this arrangement in answer to nume- 
rous solicitations. In sending for patterns, al- 
ways send the number of inches around the bust, 
length of sleeve, and around the waist; and if 
for a child, name the age. Enclose price of pat- 
tern and stamp. All orders promptly attended 
to. All children’s patterns, under twelve years, 
twenty-five cents. Polonaise, paletots, mantles, 
over-skirts, and basques for ladies, are fifty cents 
each. 





“UMBRELLA-CASE. 
WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERIES. 


BY MBS. 


Case of brown oil-cloth, bound with braid, and 
worked with a feather stitching of purse silk. 


JANE WEAVER. 


It is then fitted with straps and buttons, ar- 
ranged xs shown in our illustration. 





~~~ 


Make a chain of thirty-two, * turn, pass over 
five, one treble in the sixth, * four chain, pass 
over three, one treble in the next, two chain, 
pass over one, one treble in the next. Repeat 
from * twice more; four chain, one double in 
the first of thirty-two chain;’ work under this 
ring three double, three treble; five chain, three 
treble, * pass over the mext two trebles, work 
under the four chain, three trebles, five chain, 
three trebles. Repeat from last * twice more; 
three chain, three: trebles under the end chain, 
six chain, join'to the first ; under this ring work 
five double, seven chain, joim ‘to first. Under 
this work six double, six chain, join to first; 
under this ring five double, three treble under 
end chain as ‘before, three chain, three trebles 
under next four chain, five chain, three trebles 





TRIMMING: CROCHET. 








TRIMMING: CROCHET—-CONTINUED. 
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in the same, pass over the two next trebles, three 
trebles, five chain, three trebles under next 
four chain; repeat twice more; work three 
double under the last chain to meet the first 
three doubles. 

For the following patterns, forty chain-stitches 


are needed, in order to leave eight stitches be- 
tween the patterns at the top. Work precisely 
as directed for the first pattern, with this ex- 
ception: in working the five chains between the 
treble groups, join’by drawing through the third 
stitch of the opposite fivechain. (See design.) 


enn eee 





REDINGOTE FOR DESHABILLE., 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 


P We give, this month, a very stylish costume 
or deshabille, a Redingote, and the very newest 
Pattern. On the next page we give a diagram, 
from which to cut it out.. A full description is 
given 2m our “Every-Day”’ department.” 


The dotted lines on No. 2 show where the 
plaits are laid—on No. 1, where the trimming is 


placed across the front. (Piaited. ruffles, like 
the skirt.) As we have already, said, this is the 
very newest thing in this way. 








DIAGRAM OF REDINGOTE. 





a 


























No. 1. Hatr or Front. No. 4. Upper Harr or Sierve. 
No’ 2. Haur Back. No..5. Unpgsr Har or SLEEve. 
No. 8. Haur or Sipe or Back. Price of pattern, fifty cents. 





SACHET. 


BY MRS. 


The finished sachet is shown in No. I. Detail 
of the pattern in the full size, No. II. The foun- 
dation is of canvas. Upon this, braid of the 
width shown in the design is laid. The braid 
may be of gold, silver, silk, or worsted, accord- 


JANE WEAVER. 


peertyy 
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ing to taste. Our design is of gold braid, fast- 
ened down with fine black chenille. The bag is 
worked in one straight length, with the upper 
corners rounded off for the flap. The lining is 
of white satin. 





GUIPURE INSERTION, 


JANE WRAVER. 


BY MRS. 


Trace the design on muslin, and work the 
Venetian bars in the usual way. The star- 
shaped figures are filled up with point-de-re- 


FOR UNDER-LINEN 


prise, and the various lace stitches are put in 
with lace thread. Cut away the ground: as re- 
quired. 
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BORDERS FOR TOWELS. 
WITH MODE OF FASTENING ON FRINGE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give two borders in the full size, worked { worked on the ends. It is worked over a card- 
in wool, scarlet and black, in ingrain colors; } board, and may be made any width. The mono- 
Various stitches may be used for the embroidery. } gram may be added, in large size, above the bor- 
The borders are worked on the plain part of the } der. Plain towels, so ornamented, are quile as 
towel. Fringe in thread and wool, mixed, is } elegant as the expensive ones imported. 





BORDER IN DARNED NETTING. 
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WRAPPER FOR SHAWLS, 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Wrapper made of twill, with vandyked strips 
of brown cloth, bound with worsted braid, of 
which we give a pattern in detail. The strips 
are fastened on with chain-stitches of fawn- 
colored purse silk and point-russe The silk 
must be in two shades, and worked in chain 
stitch, according to illustration. The wrapper is 
fastened with buttons and button-holes, and is 
finished with brown cord and tassels. 
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CURTAIN IN DARNED NETTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


A subscriber has asked us for a design, in} On the opposite page we give a border in 
darned netting, for a curtain, or tidy, etc., etc. { darned netting. This work is very easily done. 
Accordingly, we give one, in the front of the } and requires no description. Only follow tlic 
number, printed in colors. pattern. ani 








EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Miononetre, He.iornopr, Etc., eTc.—Thero aro three 
flowers especially desirable, particularly for their dolicious 
odor: they are mignonette, musk-plant, and Heliotrops; 
and they are the greater favorites, because they can be en- 
joyed in perfection for several months of the yéar, and do 
not bloom and fade all at once. 

First of these we would rank the Mignonette, (reseda 
odorata,) a hardy annual, one foot high; flowers, a green- 
ish red or orange, throughout the summer; brought first 
from North Africa, in 1752, It is only lately that the real 
capabilities of this beautiful annual have been fully de- 
veloped. What with improved seed and more skilful cul- 
ture, it has become transfurmed from a comparatively in- 
significant border-plant, valued only for its scent, into a 
pot-plant of noble proportions and stately appearance, as 
ornamental as fragrant. It is one of the most adaptable 
of plants, thriving and flowering alike in the smoky re- 
gions of towns, in windows or borders, or the villa and 
cottage garden. It isso great a favorite, wherever it is 
sown, we can scarcely have too much of it. The first point 
of importance is to obtain a first-rate quality of seed. Tho 
second is to grow it in really choice rich compost, whether 
for pot culture, or in the garden-beds and borders. The 
seed may be sown in pins, in a frame, or in tho open 
ground, They must be picked out and potted on, if for 
that mode of culture. Three are enough in a six-inch 
pot. The early blooms are to be removed as soon as they 
show during the first month, receiving a weekly applica- 
tion of liquid manure. When strong and bushy, they may 
be allowed to flower, and will continue to do so for several 
months. Successional sowings of mignonette ought al- 
ways to be made; by this means, where a warmish house 
is at command, it may be had in pots during the winter. 
Very choice qualities may be perpetuated by cuttings; this 
is scarcely necessary, however, as it comes fairly true from 
seed. The so-called tree mignonette is produced from a 
particular quality of seed—New Tall Pyramidal—treated 
asabove. In gardens it is frequently successional from 
self-sowings. 

Next is the Musk, (mimulus moschatus,) a variety of the 
monkey flower; flowers yellow, in June; brought first from 
Columbia, in 1826. The musk may be made a noble object 
under pot-culture. It also is a pretty basket-plant. We 
will despatch it under this form first. The basket in 
which the pot is placed ought to be large enough to allow 
of being packed with moss, and a deep pan is better for 
the plant than a pot. A saucer may be placed at the bot- 
tom of the basket to contain the pot, the musk delighting 
in plenty of moisture, if not stagnant. To prevent this, 
the saucer must be frequently emptiod. A little liquid 
manure will not be amiss in this case. ‘The soil must be 
rich, but free and open. Good loam, not too binding, a 
little leaf-mould, rotted cocoa-fibre dust, and cow-manure, 
will form a suitable compost. In moist, sheltered, cool 
positions, somewhat shady in summer, the musk will grow 
well out of doors, where it harmonizes with rock-work, 
and spreads over a large space. It is desirable to throw 
geme slight protection over the patches in winter. In 
pots, the plants are frequently trained to a trellis. The ‘ 
bush form is preferable. In the window, it should be} 
turned daily to the light, to prevent its becoming lop- 
sided. 

A spocial and charming flower is the Heliotropo; (Ifelio- 
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tropum Peruvianum ;) flowers lilac or purple, in July; in 
troduced from Peru, in 1757. This race has been much 
improved, and the range of color in the flowers much ex- 
tended, all, however, being shades of purple violet. The 
size of the trusses has also been i d. The heliot 
belongs to that section which goes under the gencric term 
of “bedders;” in which scheme it has considerable utility 
as neutral purple-gray in shades, supplying a quality gene- 
rally wanting in the class, frxgrant perfume. Light, but 
rich soil, is proper for its cultivation. It is asually propa- 
gated by cuttings, the process being similar to that pur- 
sued in striking verbenas, and the gencrality of bedding 
stuff. It may also be raised from seed, supcrior qualities 
of which, from first-rate establishments only, should be 
used. The plant is very tender, and the stools saved in 
pots, either to furnish cuttings, or train on for use during 
the following season; must be wintered in a house or room 
where the temperature is never permitted to fall below 
thirty-five or forty degrees. They must never be allowed 
to get very dry. A shower from a fine rose will suit them 
best; water tepid. Light, sandy soil should be used for 
striking, and a mild bottom heat employed. When rooted, 
transfer the young plants separately to small pots, and nip 
out the tops to produce laterals. When they are to be 
turned out, one or two shifts will be sufficient; but if used 
for pot culture, the customary routine of “ potting on,” 
till blooming size is attained, must be pursued. Occasion- 
ally assisted with weak manure water, fine specimens may 
‘be produced. The heliotrope, from its pendant habit, 
forms a pretty basket-plant, or may be used for vases. It 
is the first almost to feel the frost, and must be watched 
accordingly. 





“Borrow No More.”—A lady sends us two dollars, and 
writes: “I have read your magazine for several years, but 
have concluded to borrow no more, but have a copy of my 
own. I have found the receipts very useful; and the 
fashion-plates and descriptions are so plain, that persons of 
moderate means can adapt them to the simplest styles of 
dress.” Yes! it is economy to take “Peterson,” for its 
fashion department, if judiciously studied, enables a lady 
to save, in dress, ten or twenty times the cost of the 
magazine every year. Nor is there any excuse for borrow- 
ing. The price of “ Peterson” is so low, that everybody 
can afford it. Even two-dollar subscribers get more for 
their money than they could by taking any other; while 
club subscribers obtain it for less than half what inferior, 
but higher-priced, periodicals come to. 











Maxtno ScraP-Booxs.—A very nice scrap-book may be 
made ont of brown-holland, or calico. Calico should be 
cut to the size of the page, only doubled, so as to make two 
pages with each piece of calico, and each should be about 
twenty inches in length, by twelve in width. Twelve 
$ pages are sufficient for a scrap-book. Bind each page with 

worsted braid, red for one, and blue for the next, and so 
$ on alternately throughout the book. Make the cover of 

imitation-morocco cloth, and bind it round with red braid 

‘ also, of about an inch and a half in width ; place a colored 

picture in the centre of the cover, and sew red ribbon 
i strings on to the edge, to tiethe whole book up, and the 
{ scrap-book is completed. We hare seen green baize used 
for a cover; but it does not last as long as the other. 
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Ir Is Never Too Lars to get up clubs for this magazine. 
Back numbers from January, inclusive, can always be 
supplied. The Plover (Wisconsin) Times says, apropos of 
this: “Perhaps many, who thought they could not afford 
tosubscribe for a magazine, earlier in the season, can afford 
it now, when times are unmistakably better.” It says, 
also: “We do not see how any lady can do without ‘ Pe- 
terson,’ for it combines more attractions, and for a less 
price, than any other magazine of the kind.” Specimens, 
remember, are sent gratis, to those wishing to get up clubs. 
Mention this to your friends. If every patron of “ Peter- 
gon” would interest herself to send us another eubscriber, 
we could double our already large list, and make the maga- 
gine even better than before. Remember that “Peterson” 
is without a peer for merit and cheapness. 


An Exrea CoLorep Patrarn.—We have received a re- 
quest for a design of a Stag’s Head, to be done in applique, 
to ornament the side of a traveling-bag. Accordingly, we 
give an extra colored pattern, this month, in order to oblige 
our fair subscriber, as she seems in a hurry forit. “ Pe- 
terson” is not to be rivaled in enterprise or lavish expen- 
diture, when the wishes of its patrons are to be gratified. 
This design may also be used for a foot-stool, sofa-cushion, 
oreven fora tidy. Working in applique is becoming very 
fashionable. Table-covers are now made of cashmere, etc., 
ornamented with figures in applique, in different colors: 
sometimes Japanese designs, sometimes Stags’ Heads, Bat- 
terflics, etc., etc, The effect is very pretty. The materials 
for this pattern are brown cloth and coarse sewing-silk : the 
white lines are made by stitching the latter in. 


Appitions To Cups may be made at the price paid by 
the rest of the club. If enough additional subscribers are 
sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com- 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at any 
time during the year. Back numbers to January can always 
be supplied. Go on, therefore, making additions to your 
clubs. By-and-bye, almost before you know it, you will 
have filled a second club. ; 


“Nowe Tuat Ranks It.”—The Iowa Liberal, noticing 
our last number, suys: “Of all the ladies’ magazines pub- 
lished, there is none that ranks with Peterson’s. Every 
number is so complete, so reliable, so perfect, so just what 
the ladies want, that those of the gentler sex who once 
get into the hubit of reading it, are never wholly satisfied 
unless their names are on Peterson's list.” 


Troy in Java Canvas.—The colored pattern, in our 
last number, which was given as a “Tidy in Crochet,” 
can also be worked, and with less trouble, as a “ Tidy on 
Java Canvas.” But our fair subscribers, we suppose, saw 


A Plea for Artin The House. With Especial Reference to 
The Economy of Collecting Works of Art, and The Importance 
of Taste in Education end Morals. By W. J. Loftie 1 vol., 
12mo, Philada: Porter 4 Coates,—One of the objects of 
this little book is to show that it costs no mure to furnish 
a house in good taste than in bad. And within certain 
limits this is undoubtedly true. If honesty of workman- 
ship, beauty of form, utility, and absence of meretricious 
ornament, is good taste, then the remark is perfectly cor- 
rect. But the best-made furniture, even if without un- 
necessary ornament, is not, and cannot be cheap; and few 
housekeepers in America, in consequence, can afford to 
buy the best. It is not so much the want of taste, but the 
want of money, that makes nine people out of ten buy the 
farniture they do. Still, thero is room for improvement; 
and hence this book will do good. If you have a little 
margin, even a little, over your income, that you think 
you can spend in gratifying your taste, then the hints of 
Mr. Loftie will be found invaluable. Another point. The 
author tells some marvellous stories of collectors making 
great hits by buying cheap, and selling dear. But where 
one collector makes money, ten lose. We would advise 
nobody, therefore, to turn collector, in bopes of achieving 
a fortune. If you have money to spare, the having a 
hobby, be it for china, pictures, or anything else, is a plea- 
sant recreatiun; but unless the money is there, beware. 
The volume is handsomely printed, and has several very 
neat illustrations. 


Love In Idleness. By Ellen W. Olmey. 1 wol., 8v0. Phila- 
delphia: J. B, Lippincott & Co.—A story of American life, 
well told, and natural in its incidents. The characters of 
the two brothers, who, in one sense, are the heroes of the 
tale, are skilfully discriminated. Miss Clairmont, the hero- 
fne, is one of the loveliest creations of recent fiction. Al- 
together, the novel is unusually good. The volume is 
handsomely printed, as indeed are all the publications of 
this firm. 

Charles O'Malley. By Charles Lever. 1 vel.,8r0. Philada. : 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a new cdition of a novel 
that took the literary world by storm quite a generation 
ago. Butthere must be thousands, nay. tens of thousands, 
of this generation, who have never read it. To such we 
say, get it at once, and read it, for there is nothing of its 
kind, half so good, being published now. It is full of fun 
and high spirits. 

Basil; or, The Crossed Path. By Wilkie Collins. 1 vol. 
8vo. Philada,: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—In the art of 
constructing @ story, this author stands without a rival. 
Generally, the reader sees through a plot from the begin- 
ning; but it isnot so with Wilkie Collins’ novels. “ Basil” 
is one of his best works, and the present edition is quite 


See 





this for themselves, especially as the colors were in black 
and yellow, asin Java canvas work. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Btorm-Driven. By Mary Healy. 1 vol., 16mo. Philadel 
phia.: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This is the second volume 
of the “Star Series,” lately started by these enterprising 
Publishers. The size of the volume is especially conve- 
nient for holding in the hand when reading; the type is 
neat and legible; the binding tasteful. It is the intention 
to select popular works, chiefly fiction, and for this pur- 
Purpose, “Courtship in 1770 and 1860,” was selected for 
the first volume; and now “ Storm-Driven ” is chosen for 
the second. The latter story opens in America, in a west- 
tm city, but the scene is afterwards transferred to Paris, 
Where the principal events occur. The characters are 
Senerally drawn with force. 





Lady Ernestine By Mrs. C. A. Warfield. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philada.: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a third edi- 
tion of a new novel, by the author of “ The Household of 
Bouverie,” one of the most popular of our American wri- 
ters. The story is one of her best. The volume is hand- 
somely printed and bound. 

Sylvester Sound. By the author of “ Valentine Vox.” 
1 wol., 8vo. Philada.: T. B. Peierson & Brothers—A new 
edition of a work of rare humor. Few novels are as mirth- 
moving as “ Valentine Vox ;” and the present one, by the 
same author, is nearly as admirable. To read it would be 
a sure antidote for a fit of the “ blues.” 


A Widow of Windsor. A Novel. 1.vol., 12mo. Boston: 
Loring.—A story of English Life. The book is printed in 
comparatively large type, so as to make easy reading: it is 
good, therefore, for a railway traveler. The story, without 
being wonderful, is very well told, moreover. ? 
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OUR ABRM-CHAIRB. 

‘Wat Taz Newsrarers Sar.—fhe long-established 
reputation of “ Peterson,” as being the best and cheapest of 
the ladies’ books, is more than sustuined in 1877, if the 
newspaper press is to be believed. Hundreds of compli- 
mentary notices are on our table. “The best publication 
of its kind in the United States,” says the Littleton (N. H.) 
Argus. “Its fashion-plates are worth many times its cost, 
to say nothing of its other valuable features.” Says the 
Shelbyville (Ill.) Union: “It has the best original stories, 
the best colored fashion-plates, and the best steel-engrav- 
ings, etc., of any of the ladies’ books published. Every 
family ought te take it. It gives more for the money 
than any in the world.” Says the Maryland Republican: 
“A gem of perfection, with its beautiful steel engravings, 
aud its numerous illuminated pattern-plates, together with 
its exquisite designs, crochet patterns, and its great va- 
riety of literary reading of the most chaste character. It 
is indeed a household treasure, und no lady should be 
without it. The engravings in this magazine are far 
above the common style.” The New Holland (Pa.) Clarion 
says: “‘Peterson’ is getting better every month.” The 
Millersburg (Pa.) Herald says: “ Each successive number 
adds to the laurels of this progressive magazine.” The 
Chambersburg (Pa.) Valley Spirit says: “The wonder is 
how ‘Peterson’ can furnish such a magazine, at such a 
price.” The Woodburn Register says: “One of the live. 
liest and best monthlies for ladies.” The Ballston (N. Y.) 
Journal says: “ Everywhere we find subscribers speaking 
in its. favor.” Says the Randolph (Ala.) News: “ By all 
odds the best, the cheapest, the handsomest, and the most inte- 
resting’ ladies’ book in America.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’” has had, for twenty years, au average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States, Address Pererson’s MaGazing, Philadelphia. 


“No Sryte Ar Auu.”—A dress-maker writes: “I have 
stopped taking other so-called fashion magazines, for their 
illustrations and patterns have no style; and have come 
back to ‘ Peterson,’ which is, the only reliable guide for 
people of taste.” 


Our Work-Tasie.—A subscriber writes: “The fancy- 
work in ‘ Peterson’ is alone worth the price of the maga- 
zine. I had no difficulty in getting up this club of five.” 


Arrer using Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” a short time, 
the skin will have a fresh, clear, and brilliant appearance, 
entirely free from blemish. Sold at all druggists. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[DeParnTMENT oF Nunrsina.] 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M, D. 


No. IV.—Generat QuaLiricaTions oF Nurses—CoNnTINvUED. 

The importance of a wise discrimination being possessed 
by a nurse, may further be illustrated in cases of constipa- 
tion. A patient may be found, by the attendant physician 
at a visit, very much constipated, and he directs some ape- 
rient mixture, or pills, to be repeated every hour or two 
until three or four doses are given, which is usually re, 
quired in such cases. But, from some unlooked-for cause 
the patient has a free evacuation within the first hour or 
two, and soon another. Now, if he should continue to give 
the aperient draught, ora pill, adiarrhwa would undoubtedly 
ensue, attended with prostration of strength, and result to 
her great injury. 


Similar errors are likely to be committed in giving ano- 
dynes, Dover's powders, and the like. For instance, the 
desired effect may have been produced by the first or 
second dose, and yet they may be continued by a stupid 
nurte, as ordered, to the positive injury of the patient. 

The doctor may be at fault, however, in some of these 
cases, by making his orders peremptory, thinking himself 
wise enough to know just how many doses, pil!s or Powders, 
will be required, in this particulur cage, to produce the ne- 
cessary result. 

Thus, it will be perceived, that a judicious interference on 
the part of a nurse, duly qualified for her responsible posi- 
tion, may often be a valuable aid in bringing about the 
restoration of a patient's health. 

Again, the nurse is often called upon to exercise her judg- 
ment in reference to certain articles of diet, which, though 
ordered by the physician, upon trial is found to be offensive 
or injurious to the patient. Here her judgment must dic- 
tate the proper course to pursue, which surely would not 
be to persist in forcing such food upon the stomach it re- 
jects ; nor yet is she to allow the patient to go without any 
nourishment till she consults the physician, at his next 
visit, but wisely and judiciously select such other articles 
of food as most resemble in-quality that directed by him. 
And again: some simple laxative, as oil, for example, is or- 
dered merely to obviate continued costiveness, and it may 
be rejected ; then the nurse should rather select some other 
mild cathartic, or administer an enema, than allow her 
patient to suffer for want of it. 

Lastly, it frequently occurs that some external applica- 
tions, such as cabbage, bureoch, or horseradish, or bathing 
the feet with mustard-wuter in case of pain in the head; or 
sponging the face, neck and arms with simple cold water, 
vinegar and water, or spirits, in oase of great heat or high 
fever; or the application of mustard poultices over the seat 
of acute pain, should it occur in any part of the body. Any 
or all such appliances may be required and resorted to, by 
a judicious nurse, with much advantage during the absence 
of the medical attendant, without waiting for such self- 
evident adjuvants being ordered by him. Obedience to 
orders is a merit in nursing, as well as in more grave re 
sponsibilities of life ; but it isa profession wherein a skilled 
nurse, with nice discrimination, may swerve from, go beyond 
and add to recommendations which may be of great value 
in many of these little emergencies which have been speci- 
fied: whilst, on the other hand, an experienced one is help” 
less to afford relief, because destitute of resources, and the 
patient suffers severely, and the case is often protracted for 
the want of prompt action on her part. The nurse should 
never sit idly by the bedside of a suffering one, by the hour, 
without readjusting the pillows, clothing, etc., and resort- 
ing to some external measures, with words of encourage 
ment, and thus give én assurance that she is interested in 


her charge. 








FLOWER-TALKS FOR APRIL. 
BY E. E. REXFORD. 


SELECTING SEEDs,—Those who contemplate having & 
flower-garden, will now be selecting seeds, and very many 
will find this task a delightfully puzzling one. The cate 
logues contain a large list of desirable kinds, that one 
hardly is able to draw the line between what she can attend 
to satisfactorily, and those she would like to have. I have 
found that a dozen-good kinds, well cared for, afford much 
better satisfaction than twice that number half taken care 
: of. There areseveral old stand-bys, which the novelties am 
2 nually introduce cannot eclipse, and I would advise every 
; amateur cultivator of flowers, who has only a smali patch 
? of ground, and not a great deal of time to devote to her 
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to confine hc: selections to this list. They are 
nearly all hardy, and are all profuse and constant bloomers» 
‘and will give the very best satisfaction with half the care 
required by the tender kinds, This list includes asters, 
phlox, verbenas, stock, petunias, pansies, balsams, zinnias, 
gweet-peas, calliopsis, and mignonette. All of these are 
easily grown from seed by an inexperienced person, if ge- 
neral directions are followed. These flowers do not belong 
to the class which needs “ coaxing” and “ petting,” in order 
to get them to do well, and are essentially the people's 
flowers. 

Srartine SEEDs iN THE Hovse.—In order to advance the 
season of blooming, most flowers can be sowed in boxes, 
pans, or pots of earth, in the house; and by the time the 
ground is warm enough for them in the garden, they will 
be quite good-sized plants, and will come into bloom two 
weeks sooner than if sowed in the open ground. Fill the 
box or pan with good, well-pulverized soil, not too rich, and 
cover your seeds by sifting soil over them lightly; after 
which, gently press it down with the hand. Then sprinkle 
it with warm water, and set in some warm place. When 
tae plants appear, remove to the window. A south one is 
best. The general rules to be followed are these: Give 
plenty of sunlight, plenty of fresh air, and plenty of water. 
But do not keep the earth soaked. If you do, the plants 
will spindle up, and be weak and sickly. You must not 
keep them too warm, and if you give the requisite amount 
of fresh air, there will be little danger to anticipate in that 
direction. Turn them around every day, to prevent their 
drawing toward the light. 

Currinc Back Hovse-Piants.—At this season, plants 
which have been kept in the house are generally done blos- 
soming, and should be cut back severely, and allowed to 
test, if they have not been suffered to do so before. Gera- 
niums should have all straggling branches cut out, and 
others shortened in, to make the plant, when it starts again, 
of a compact, rounded shape. Fuchsias should be cut down, 
and new shoots will start in great profusion, and most 
healthy ones can be left for blooming. Oleanders, not in 
bloom, can be trimmed into shape, and new branches made 
to start, from which plenty of buds will break for summer 
bloom. Heliotropes will do very much better for a severe 
pruning ; in fact, most plants will, for new growth is in- 
duced by cutting back, and more and better flowers may 
be expected from new growth than from old. But came- 
lias, azelias, and oranges—which, however, are seldom found 
in collections of house-plants—should not be cut back, as 
this would destroy the flower-buds, which are formed for 
months before they bloom. Callas should have less water 
given them, and ivies should be stimulated to increased 
growth by water which has had a little guano dissolved in 
it. Ivies seldom require pruning. Chrysanthemums should 
be started into growth by giving manured water. They 
send up shoots from the Toots, and these can be cnt apart 
and patted singly in small pots. These plants need a great 
deal of water, and the richer the better. 

Makino Garpen-Beps.—If the weather gets warm enough 
during this month, for working in the garden, the beds may 
be spaded, and the ground pulverized thoroughly. This 
must be done before the plants are set out, and the deeper 
_ sn worked, the better it will be for the plants, as 
.. y . © to spread their roots deep and wide. The spade 

an in tool in gardeni 


— 


Sweer-Peas can be sowed in the garden early in the season, 
5 they are hardy. Pansies must be placed in a shady lo- 
mrsanaphn-dvee ar-daremirorelr ag Care must be 

en t zinnias, asters, and such tall-growi lan 
in a position where they will not interfere with mA creomg 
growing kinds. Phlox, petunias, and calliopsis should be 
Kept in bedeby themselves, as they make a much better ap- 








pearance in that way than mixed in with others. Indeed, 
all plants do, I think. The catalogues are so full of in- 
structions, regarding the making of garden-beds and ar- 
rangements of flowers in them, that there is no need of my 
saying anything about it here. 





HOUSEKEEPING DEPARTMENT. 

Wasuine Biayxers, Merinos, etc., erc.—In our last 
number we gave some hints as to washing woolen things, 
such as flannels, etc. We now pursue the subject, treating, 
this month, of Shetland goods, blankets, etc. 

Shetland goods must be washed in a lather of pure curd 
soap, which should be well worked up before they are 
placed in it. They must on nc account be rubbed, but be 
passed up and down in the water, and drawn through the 
thand. When, by this gentle pressure, the dirt has been 
extracted, they are to be rinsed in soapy water, and as 
much of it as possible being pressed out of them, they 
should be well shaken toand fro. Shawls, and large pieces, 
must be pinned out straight and square on asheet. This 
must be carefully done, and each strand of the fringe 
should be passed through the hand, straightened, and 
pulled out carefully. If they are required slightly stiff- 
ened, dip them in one pint and a half of warm water, in 
which one tablespoonful of gum-arabic has been dissolved, 
but they should not be made too stiff. Scarves, and other 
small articles in Shetland wool, may be dried by holding 
before the fire, pulling and shaking them out all the time. 
Stockings should be hung up by the toes to dry, and a 
wooden frame on which to stretch them will be found very 
useful, 

Blankets should ‘not be washed oftener than can be 
helped; they will remain clean much ‘onger if, from time 
to time, they are hung up on lines in the open air, and 
the dust is well beaten out of them. In hand-washing, 
it is difficult to prevent their becoming sodden with water 
before the whole is washed, and this is apt to make them 
hard and lumpy; whereas, with a machine, the water, 
being always in action, effectually filters through them. 
When no machine is used, a stick will be found useful to 
shake them, and to press them well down in the water. 

To wash white merino, alpaca, etc., if soap is used, the 
ordinary plan above described for ordinary woolen goods 
is pursued, The quicker the operation is carried out, the 
less danger will there be of the stuff becoming yellow. 
Bran is often used for this class of goods, instead of soap, 
a Jather being made of one pound of bran, tied up in mus- 
lin, boiled in two gallons of water, blue being added to the 
rinsing water. Another plan is to grate three large pota- 
toes in one pint of water, and let it stand some hours; 
then pour off the clear liquid, and sponge the material 
well with it, subsequently dipping it in fresh water. 
When these white materials are ironed, and not mangled, 
it must always be with muslin between, and they should 
be rolled in a cloth. 

With regard to colored woolen things, the chief differ- 
ence in the mode of washing is, that no blue is employed, 
and it is more than ever imperative that no soap be rubbed 
on them. They must be carefully dried in the shade; very 
delicate colors in the dark. The chief cause of colors run- 
ning is, that the things are allowed to lie about damp, and 
are not dried quickly enough. The usual method of fixing 
the colors is to put a handful of salt in the tub of rinsing 
water, or a tablespoonful of ox-gall stirred in the lather, 
aud a tablespoonful of vinegar in the rinsing water, will 
have the same effect. A tablespoonful of ja, or 
spirits of wine, mixed with the rinsing water, will answer 
the same purpose. White and colored flannels must on no 
account be washed together; woolen dresses, and also 
curtains, must be taken from the gathers before washing. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Ba Every Receipt im this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
gratia z MEATS. 


Bexr Bovrtte.—There is no dish more savory, and yet 
economical, than one of boiled beef, or Beef Bouille, as the 
French call it, But it must be properly prepared. To de 
this, buy several pounds of solid, lean beef, having it cut, 
if possible, from that side of the round where the flesh is 
thickest. Do not have it in steaks, but thick and square. 
Lard it very fully with strips of fat salt pork, tie it with a 
small cord, to keep it in shape, and put it in a perfectly 
tight, covered tin-pail. Put it in without water, and add 
one catrot, choppod, a half slice of onion, chopped, a little 
odlery-seed, half a teaspoonful of sage, and the same of 
sweet marjoram and thyme. Cover the pail in such a way 
as to entirely exclude the air, put it into an’ iron pot of 
water, and let it boil steadily. If the water in the outside 
vessel boils away, replenish it with hot water from the tea- 
kettle, which can be kept at hand for the purpose. After 
three hours, open the pail, and turn the beef the other side 
up. Add salt and pepper, and fill tho pail nearly to the tup 
with raw potatoes, cut in thick slices. Cover again, and 
boil three hours longer. Then take the cord off the meat, 
and put it in the centre of a large, flat dish, and surround 
it with boiled rice. Put the potatoes upon the rice, and 
pour over all the seasoned extract or gravy which will be 
found in the pail. Ifit is inconvenient to have the range 
occupied so long by the kettle, set the pail in the oven,and the 
result will be almost equal. In that case it will only require 
five hours cooking, instead of six. It seems like a long pro- 
cess, but it requires very little care or watching. If once suc- 
cessfully tried, it is sure to become an oft-repeated family in- 


stitution. If properly prepared, no one flavor predominates. 


Dry Hash.—Mince some cold beef, a little fat with the 
lean ; put to it as much cold boiled potatoes, chopped, as you 
like, (the quantity as of meat, or twice as much ;) season 
with pepper and salt; add as much gravy or hot water as 
will make it moist. Putitinastew-pan, over a gentle fire ; 
dredge in a small qnantity of wheat flour, stir it about 
with a spoon, cover the stew-pan, and let it simmer for 
half an hour. Take care that it dovs not burn. Dish it 
with or without a slice of toast under it, for breakfast. 
This hash may be made of corned beef—it is the best of all. 
If water ia used instead of gravy, a bit of butter may be added, 
more or less, according to the proportion of fat with the 
lean. Gravy, however, is always the best with ordinary beef. 


Beef Collops.—Two pounds of rump-steak, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, one pint of gravy, (water may be substi- 
tuted for this,) salt and pepper to taste, one shalot, finely 
minced, one pickled walnut, and one teaspoonful of capers. 
Have the steak cut thin, and divide it in pieces about three 
inches long; beat these with the blade of a knife, and 
dredge with flour. Put them in a frying-pan with the 
butter, and let them fry for about three minutes ; then lay 
them in a small stew-pan, and pour over them the gravy. 
Add a piece of butter, kneaded with a little flour, put in the 
seasoning, and all the other ingredients, and let it simmer, 
but not boil, for ten minutes. Serve in a hot, covered dish. 


Veal Outlets With Stewed Cabbage.—Put in a sauce-pan 
one ounce of beef-dripping, one-half ounce of butter, four 
ot five cloves of garlic, finely chopped, and a little salt. 
When brown, add very finely, cup up, the heart of a@savoy, 
or any white cabbage, washed and dried; stir repeatedly, 
and leave to stew two and a half hours. Cut some thin 
cutlets of veal, cover them with a spoonful of chopped 
parsley, the same of onion and conserve de tomates, a little cay- 
enne pepper and salt, and a tablespoonful of vinegar, mixed 
together. Fry in oil or butter, lay on the cabbage, and serve. 





VEGETABLLS, 


Carrots, Stewed—Parboil the carrots, then cut them in 
slices; put them into a stew-pan, with a dessertspoonful 
of butter, rolled in flour, one cup of milk, pepper, salt, and 
one teaspoonful of powdered sugar; a little nutmeg. This 
is for six large carrots. Stew for half an hour, and serve, 

Salad Dressing.—Pound smooth the yolks of two hard. 
boiled eggs. Mix with one teaspoonful of de mustard, 
one salt-spoon of salt; mix gradually with these, either one 
cup of cream, or the same quantity of olive oil; two table- 
spoonsful of vinegar. Add a little cayenne pepper. 

Potato Cake.—Wash the potatoes, and while warm, knead 
some flour into them to make a smooth paste; add nothing 
except salt. Then cut it into cakes rather more than half 
an inch thick. Bake over the fire,on a “griddle.” Butter 
them, and eat hot, 

Hot-Slaw.—Prepare the cabbage as in cold-slaw, and put 
it on the fire, covered tightly. Let it come to boiling heat, 
and then take it off, and serve while it is hot. 

White Onion Sauce.—Bvil the onions, and mash them per- 
fectly soft, and add to them drawn-butter enough to make 
asauce. Season with butter and salt. 





DESSERTS. 

Cup Pudding.—The weight of two eggs, in flour, butter, 
and powdered sugar, mixed in the following manner, will 
make a very nice, simple cup-pudding: Melt the butter 
without oiling, then shake in very gradually the flour 
and sugar, lastly the eggs, well beaten; beat all together 
for twenty minutes, pour into buttered cups, but do not fill 
them, as the puddings will rise. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Ginger Pudding.—One cup not quite full of suet, two 
cups of bread-crumbs, two teaspoonfuls of powdered ginger; 
mix with warm treacle. Butter a mould or basin, put in 
the pudding, and bake for two or three hours; or, if pre- 
ferred, steam it in place of baking. 

Lemon Pudding.—Boil one pint of new milk with two 
ounces of butter, and pour on three well-beaten eggs. 
When quite cool, add the juice of a lemon, and the peel 
finely chopped. Put this in a dish lined with puff-paste, 
and « few ratafias on the top. Bake in a cool oven. 


SANITARY. 

To Cure Soft Corns.—Quarter of an ounce of powdered 
camphor, and half an ounce of soft soap; mix them well 
together, and when used, spread a small quantity on @ 
little rag. 

Cure for a Gathering on the Toe.—Doil half a poppy-head, 
and pour its juice over oat-meal, of which make a poul 
tice. Scrape the top of the nail, and cover the toe with 
the poultice, 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fie. 1.— Wa.xine-Dress or Woov-Cotorep, Strirrp 
CameE.’s-Harr.—The front of the dress is of silk, of the color 
of the camel’s-hair, trimmed with two deep puffs and a 
ruffle; full silk bows down the front; the sides of camel's 
hair skirt are trimmed with narrow plaitings of the silk, 
and the skirt, which is made with a slight train, is caught 
up a little in the back; deep jacket of the camel’s-hair but- 
toned down the front, with collar and cuffs of the silk. 
Bonnet of coarse straw, trimmed with green flowers and 


? cardinal-red ribbon and roses. 


Fra. 1.—Carrice-Dress or Licut-Bive Sirx.—The 
front is trimmed with a ruffle having @ puffing, and a plait- 
ing above it, and with two wide-plaited sleeves of silk, edged 
with Spanish blonde, and fastened at the side with large 
bows; the train at the back is quite plain, and put on some 
distance below the waist, with several fine gatherings and 
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gianding braiding; the basque is deep and plain. Bonnet { black and white, navy-slue and white, and brown and 
of blue crepe, with a long, cream-colored ostrich-feather. { white, make most lady-like and uscful dresses. They are 

Fro. 11.— Wa ktxe-Dress or Back 811K, MADE wy Poo- } also eminently useful for children. Bunting, euch as is 
gauss Styiz.—The front is laid in plaits,and the back is } used In flags, is also worn; dark-blue, piped with red, is 
carelessly puffed on a light lining. Light-gray chip hat, } most popular; but for children, or young girls, white, piped 
with a long, black ostrich-plume. with red, is also in favor. 

Fic. rv.—Watkine-Dress or Green Sreirep CAMEL’s- All the new colors are seen in the woolen goods de- 
Ham—The under-skirt is of the dark-green, with knife- } scribed above. The browns, grays, ecrus, and fawns, vary 
plaited ruffies; the over-dress buttons diagonally from left ; but little from those of last year. Steel-blue, smoke-blue, 
toright, ond is trimmed around the bottom with a worsted bronze-green, and lizard-green, are the newest colors. 
ball-fringe; cardinal-red buttons and ribbon trimmings. The summer silks appear again in small plaids and fine 
Bonnet of black straw, trimmed with black satin rilbon, } stripes. The heavier silks are also seen in all the new 
and a spray of cardinal-red flowers. colors. Indigo-blue is a favorite, and all the shades of 

Fic. v.—Hovse-Dress or Brown Casumere, Oven A $ green, from the darkest bronze and myrtle-green, to the 
Brack Sixx Sxiet.—It is made polonaise, buttoning from } yellowish linden-green, which first appeared this winter. 
the leftto the right; has a worsted fringe around the bot- $/ Grenadines, and plain, thin silk tissues, are of all the 
tom, and trimmed with bands of dull, gold-colored em- } new shades described above. »The tissues, with arabesque 
broidery on black. Black crepe fichu, loosely tied around } figures, are more dressy-looking than the plainer ones, 
the shoulders. “ Torzg p’ Arsace is still popular for cotton dresses. It 

Fics. vt. AND vir.—Froxr AND RAcK or WALarsc- $ is lighter and cooler than a good percale, and comes in all 
Dress, or Mynrie-Green Casument.—The under-skirt is } the newest styles; the pereales, ginghams, chintzes, and 
of myrtle-green silk, trimmed with several knife-plaited 3 ordinary calicoes, are unusually attractive this year. 
ruffles; the pocket, cuffs, and plaitings down the front and 3 The long Princess-dress is adroitiy gaining ground, for 
around the bottom of the dress, are of myrtle-green silk. { most persons are heartily tired of the elaborate trimmings 
Small telet of the casl e, tied in front, trimmed also } 8° much worn ; but when it comes to out-of-doors wear, many 
withthesilk. Black straw bonnet, trimmed with blush-roses. } Prefer some looping or drapery to the dress, as one is apt 

Fie, vuit.—Visrrina Tortet.—Bronze silk and striped 3 to feel conspicuous in the long, straight, tizht-clinging Prin- 
bege. The silk skirt is covered in front with folds of thy } cesé-dress. Buttons ofall kinds are very much used to fasten 
woolen material, and the side-breadths are cut out in } dresses, and for very slender persons, the waist buttoned 
square scollops, and trimmed with a plaiting, while the } diagonally is very becoming. The long waist is still popu- 
beck breadths are covered with a succession of fine kilt- $ J#r, and when basques are worn, they are very long and 
plaitings, Coat-shaped bodice, with revers; pocket on the plain. Waists open, heart shaped, or square on the neck, 
basque, and sleeves buttoned at the sides. are, of course, not worn on the street, except with a wrap 

Fi. 1x.—Wakina-Dress or Sort, Gray Casnstene, } °V¢T it, but are cool and pretty for the house. 








made without trimming, and slightly gathered up by the Theribbons used for tunics of white dresses and fichus, 


pocket on the left side, The coat-basque has a high, close ¢ ®T¢ knotted together, and form streaming, careless bunches 
collar, opens slightly over a chemisette in front, and has a $ called “ flots.” The shades which are most in favor are 
double row of buttons down the front; the skirt is of dark- $ Wall-flower, 1 der, and pistachio, all three placed one on 
blue and gray-striped camel’s hair. Gray turban hat, and the top of the other in layers, with a view to simulate the 
cock’s plume, gorgeous lining of clouds at sunset. 

GrxenaL Remanxs.—This month we give an unusnal { The other colors, always grouped together by three, are 
number of charming styles in hats, fichus, etc. Tho first pale-blue, caroubier, and deep orange. We have also sul- 
hat is of straw, lined under the brim with black velvet, } PhUr, rose, and dark Nile; bronze, garnet, and dragon. The 
and trimmed with a broad, cardinal-red ribbon, and stiff } !4st-named is very much the color of a toad. 
linings. The other hat is a small straw turban, trimmed Spring Wraps are of many styles, the two principal ones, 
with dari:-blue velvet; it has a blue wing, and a creamy being the scarf mantle, like those in Fros. 1. axD v. in ourt 
tulle veil passes around the top and around the shoulders, { February number, or the long and straight jackets, as in 
We also give a blackelace fichu, trimmed with knots of Fia, rv. in the same number, which we gave two months in 
cardinal-red ribbon; the long end extends, and is fastened, ; 84¥@nce Of our cotemporaries. Of course, there are many 
down on the right side of the dress. The other fichu is modifications of these wraps. 
of the most sheer muslin, is edged with malines lace, Bouners will bo worn very ose to the thes, end the ca 
and fastened on the bosom with a pink rose. The third pote, with a soft, rather high crown, and small cape, will 
one is of the finest crepe-lisse, laid in small plaits, and probably be the most popular, as it is rather the newest, 
edged with Valenciennes lace; a crepe-lisse ruffle stands though there is an innumerable number of styles to select 
uparound the neck; bows of blue ribbon. The sleeve is a pay «04 eos and agescan rs suited yet in tho fashions. 

ite new, and th especial: LACK SiLK Dresses are no longer trimmed with lace, 
— tuen. ieee ep Seige tee eutton but with plaitings of the silk, or fringe. If the silk is 
heavy, the fringe should be heavy. 





There are but very few new materials for Spring wear; 
beg, soft, thin, and open camel’s-hair, and all the usual 
summer and spring woolen goods, are found now in the 
shops. Many old friends appear, with new names, and in CHILDREN'S, FASHIO NS. 
now colors. Many of the prettiest begos are of soft shades Fias. 1. AND 11.—Back AND Front or a Princrss-Dress 
of gray and fawn colors, some plain, and some striped. } yon Great, or Brown [npran Casnuere.—It is trimmed 
These are s2ost suitable for out-of-door wear, but the deli- § with cream guipure. The fronts are Princesse in form, and 
tate, light blues, usually striped, are beautiful for the house. } the back has an elongated waist, with the plaits falling 

beges are quite cheap this year. An excellent quality ¢ below, and ornamented with a brown faille bow. Pockets 
a bought for twenty-eight’ cents. per yard, and Inter } and cuffs trimmed with guipure, 

© season they will doubtless be cheaper. Armeurand { Capocan Net of brown silk braid, trimmed with brown 
basket figures are very popular in these cool, woolen } ribbon. : 
- ge Mohair is a trifle less used than formerly, as it is $ Har or Warre Straw, with black straw, fancy drim, 

stiff to fall as softly as bege, Shepherds’. plaid, in } trimmed with @ ribbon of the Roman colors. 
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PREMIUMS! “& f 


Great offer to Subscribers for “Peterson!” 


REMEMBER THAT “PETERSON” IS $1.00 CHEAPER TO CLUBS 
THAN THE CHEAPEST OF OTHER GOOD MAGAZINES. 














Various periodicals, published at tees much higher than they are worth, try to increase their lists by offering te 
each subscriber some cheap colored lithograph, or other catch-penny premium. Occasionally we are asked why 
“ Peterson” does not do the same. Our answer is that we ey Meo Ata a into the zine; and therefore 
can, and do, furnish it to both single subcribers and clubs, for A DO THAN ERS. Ifa promium 
is given to each subscriber, the cost of that premium, of course, must come out of the periodical ; and either the subscriber 
gets an article just that much poorer, or else has to pay a proportionately increased price, Now this is exactly the case 
with the periodicals that offer such premiums, Those that are cheap are very inferior to “ Peterson,” while those that 
are of the same class as “ Peterson” are a dollar and more higher, which more than covers, three times over, the cost té 
the publishers of such ee as they send. Now we put the MAGAZINE AT THE LOWEST CASH 
PRICE, AND A P- M ENGRAVING AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICE. Thus, those subscribers 
who wish only the magazine, do not have to pay for a picture they do not want; while those who wish the picture, cat 
got it at the mere cost, to us, of printing an impression for them. is the true business way. To this end we offer 


A CHOICE OF SPLENDID PREMIUMS. 


We will send, therefore, to any subscriber for “ Peterson” for 1877, whether single or in a club, a copy of either of 
our splendid premium-plates, for fifty cents extra These are all line engravings, of large-size for framing, and of the 
most expensive kind, such, in fact, as retail for five dollars: the original cost of each plate having been from 


One Thousand to Two Thousand Dollars. 


As we own these plates, wecan furnish impressions for the mere cost of paper and printing; a competition in which 
no others can engage, By sending fifty cents extra, therefore, any subscriber for “‘ Peterson” (but no other person) can 
secure a splendid engraving to hang up in the parlor, a work of real art, worth three times as much as the cheap colored 
print offered elsewhere. When remitting, always say which engraving is preferred. The list, from which to choose, is 
as follows: 


THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS, - 7 (27 inches by 20) 
WASHINGTON’S ADIEU TO HIS GENERALS, > penis? 
BUNYAN ON TRIAL, - m ? . (27 20) 
BUNYAN IN JAIL, 4 ‘ . See 20) 
WASHINGTON’S FIRST INTERVIEW WITH HIS WIFE; (24 “ 20) 
THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM, - . > (24 16) 
“OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN,” (24 16) 
WASHINGTON AT TRENTON, - ' (24 16) 
BESSIE’S BIRTH-DAY, . > (24 16); 
CHRIST WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM, (36... i: alee 
NOT LOST BUT GONE BEFORE, (PG. oO J 
CHRISTMAS MORNING, * . oe oe 


By this plan (we repeat) those who wish both a premium engraving and the magazine, get the twe for a dollar »! 
whether single or “ clubs, t they can get othor periodicals and a far inferior picture for. (Zo satisfy yourselves,» 
compare our club prices with those of any other good magazine.) Those who have pictures enough, and want no more, get,— 
ou the contrary, “ Peterson” for half the price of other periodicals of its class. Yor the proof of all which see our 


CLUB TERMS IN PROSPECTUS, ON THE COVER. 
Spezimens of the Magazine sent gratis to persons wishing to get up clubs, and further information imparted, if required 
Address, post-paid, CHARLES J. PETERSON, . 
No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ 





